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Public Drinking Fountains in Cities. | has seemed hitherto to view the question with the 


——<— 


[This is a subject that has before been brought up 
in these columns, attention being called to the fact 
that the very few sparsely-scattered drinking-fountains 
in New York, are almost always (possibly sometimes 


by accident, though usually by design) broken or out | 


of order; the result being of eminent advantage to 
the beer-shops and bay-rooms which form so powerful, 
indeed so predominant an element in the life of this 
great Metropolis. The following remarks, taken from 
one of our city newspapers, are well worthy of perusal 
and preservation, as covering nearly the whole ground 
of the subject.—Eb. | 

‘* There is uo feeture of pubic agefulness and 
adornment which has received less attextion in New 
Yerk, in proportion to its value, than the institution 
of public fountains in our crowded thoroughfares. 
‘There is perhaps no city in the world where there are 
greater facilities for water supply and natural drain- 
age, and yet, in proportion to its population, it is 
difficult to recall to mind one which has been more 
thoroughly neglected in this particular. We have 
only to take a glance at the Old World to see how im- 
measurably inferior we are to many other cities in the 
convenient supply of pure drinking water to our pop- 
miation. In Cairo, Damascus, Constantinople, and 
ther Mohammedan cities, in old Rome and all the 

leading cities of Italy, throughout Germany, Belgium, 
Midand, and other parts of continental Europe there 
is acexcely a town to be seen, scarcely a large village, 
thatjis not provided with its public fountains and 
troughs for the accomodation of man and beast, many 
of tham so constructed as not only to be of use in re- 
freshing thirst, but of such exquisite artistic design as 
to add immensely to the attractive benuty of the local- 
ities in which they are placed. 

‘Rome is in this respect a perfect marvel of beauty. 
At every few steps the traveller comes upon some 
splendid fountain, pouring forth its water in most 
lavish profusion from ihe midst of richly-carved mar- 
ble or bronzed figures representing mermaids, sea- 
horses, shells, and other aquatic features. Each of 

these fountains bears its own appropriate name, and 
form together one of the most charming features, 
which leaye an impression upon the minds of all who 
have visited that wonderful city. 

“In this country such pubiic manifestations of the 
commingling of the useful and beautiful in art are 
very rare, Here and there-as in the case of the magnifi- 
cent Probasco fountain in Cincinnati—we find some 
individual of taste and wealth who, improved by the 
impressions he has received abroad, is liberal enough 
to present to his fellow citizens a gift which he has 
found attended with such great benefits elsewhere. 

But neither private liberality nor public enterprise 


| his thirst instead of going té 





attention it merits. While it is desirable that foun- 
tains when erected in our thoroughfares and public 
places should be made models of beauty, itis desira- 
ble in the first place that we should have fountains of 
some kind, and in abundance ; places where, at every 
block or two, the thirsty pedestrian can in heated 
terms like the present refresh himself, and troughs 
where horses and dogs can cool their burning tongues, 
We have such things in New York, but they are alto- 
gether inadequate in number, and should be almost 
as frequent as our street letter-boxes. 

‘*Tt is impossible to tell to what extent we might 
reduce intemperance among our people if each man 
had such a ready means at every step for alleviating 
the ¢cin-mill, nor hoy 
much Suffering aud Gisea "Guight } ni 
animals, especially beasts of burden, if they had such 
frequent opportunities for refreshing their jaded bo- 
dies. 

‘““The best way of reaching this desirable object 
seems to be by united action among individuals. In 
London a fountain association has for a short time 
past existed, which depends entirely upon private 
support. According to their latest report they had 
erected 123 fountains and 125 troughs, and good as 
this beginning is it is found altogether inadequate to 
the wants of the vastipopulation. In the space of five 
hours 2,000 people have been seen to drink at one 
fountain and 7,000 at another in one day; and it is 
estimated that 500,000 people drink daily from the 
public fountains of London. these 
things prized by all classes that no injury has ever 
beeh known to occur to any one of them by the mis- 
chievous or evil minded. 

‘* But we need not go out of our own country for 
examples when our sister city of Philadelphia furnish- 
es already so good a model. The ‘Philadelphia 
Fountain Society” was incorporated on the 21st of 
April, 1869, and its projector, Dr. Wilson C. Swann, 
elected president over a board of managers which in- 
cluded twenty-six of the most respectable ladies and 
gentlemen of that city. They commenced by solicit- 
ing annual contributions, and with only a small fund 
on hand, at once set to work erecting troughs and 
fountains. In the first year they erected twelve 
fountains, in the next year twenty more, and the good 
work is still progressing. Last summer there were 
thirty-two fountains in full play in Philadelphia, yield- 
ing, of course, incalculable relief to thousands. Apart 
from the luxury of these objects, the effects already 
resulting from them, in a sanitary and moral point of 
view, are very striking. Since their establishment the 
retail of ardent spirits has been actually broken up in 
some neighborhoods; and while—previous to the 
location of horse-troughs—twenty horses have been 
known to die in a single day in Philadelphia, from 


ued among 


So much are 


heat and exhaustion, last vear only one was known to 
die from those causes. 

‘Tt is to be sincerely hoped that the good example 
of Philadelphia will not be lost upon New York, and 
that similar fountain associations will spring up here 
and in other cities of the Union. 
dearing himself to his fellow citizens, it is impossible 
to conceive a more welcome anggraceful present to 
his native city from any man of wealth than a hand- 
some public fountain. But what may be beyond the 
reach of individual liberality is clearly within that of 
associations, and when they have gone as far as they 
can it isthe unquestionable duty of our municipal] 
authorities to see that we are abundantly provided 
with these attributes of health and comfort which, at 
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| certain scasons of the yeor, are aluosi as indispensable 
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The Greatest Gas Well in ihe Oil 
Regions. 


_— 


The Newton well, on the Nelson farm, six miles 
north of this city (Titusville, Pa.) has been down 
about twenty days, and has continuously poured forth 
such a volume of gas that it was found impossible to 
pump it, as the valves would not work. The tubing 
was pulled Wednesday, and the well was cased in or- 
der to let the gas blow off, so that it might be pumped. 
After the casing was put in, the sand pump was low- 
ered for the purpose of agitating the well, and the gas 
raised a column of water, throwing a solid stream into 
the air a hundred feet. 
could be heard for a distance of more than two miles. 
The noise was something like the loud roar of thun- 
der, and when the column burst at the top, it threw 
the water each way for fifteen rods, from the well. 
The water was exhausted in about twenty-five min- 
utes, and then acolumn of gas followed, rising with 
tremendous force fifty feet from the derrick. The 
outpouring of the gas makes a roaring noise that can 
The 
noise around sounds like the rushing of « whirlwind. 
No 
As soon as the at- 
tempt is made, with such force does the gas come out 
that the tools are carried into the air. 


The noise was terrific, and 


be distinctly heard for two miles from the well. 


The column can be seen a mile from the well. 
tools can be pué into the well. 


From descrip- 
tions of eye witnesses, this is probably the greatest 
gas well ever struck in the oil regfon. Up to last 
evening the gas showed no signs of being exhausted. 
The people in that vicinity are very much alarmed, 
and the cattle run abont the fields perfectly wild with 


fright. —V. 1’. Sun, July 5, 





In EIGHTEEN MONTHS, four dealers in England have 
sold hydrate of chloral enough to put 36,000,000,000 
people to sleep.—American Artisan. 
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EDITOR—HENRY WURTZ. 


CHEMICAL EXCERPTS. 

368. To Sorrrn Purry.—It is well known that the 
common putty, with which glass window-panes are 
fixed in their frames, is made of powdered chalk and 
linseed-oil. When old, it becomes so hard that, in case 
its removal is necessary, a chisel and hammer must 
be resorted to. In fact, it becomes like a stone, har- 
der than the wood itself, pieces of which often break 
off unless peculiur care is taken in removing the putty. 
This hardness becomes a serious inconvenience when 
a large pane, say of valuable plate-glass, has to be re- 
moved for the purpose of repairs in the wood work, or 
from some other cause. Here the use of chisel and 
hammer on the putty surrounding the glass may cause 
serious damage along the edges, or even total fracture. 
An agent to soften the putty in such cases, so that it 


may be removed with ease, is therefore of some value. 
This may be effected with a paste of caustic potash, 
easily prepared by mixing the caustic alkali, or even 
carbonate of potash or soda, with equal parts of freshly 
burnt quick-lime, which has previously been sprink- 
led with water, so as to’cause it to fall into powder. 
This mixture is then mixed with water to a paste, and 
this is spread on the puttyjto be softened. Where one 
application is not sufficient, it is repeated. In order 
to ones the paste from drying too quickly, it is 
well to mix it with less water, adding some soft soap 
instead.— Dr. Van der Weyde. 





369. Cozar Oxgoren.—The following sentences are 
quoted from Prof. Joy, as interesting in connection 
with the ignis fatuus (so far) which has been called 
by us elsewhere Ozhydrism : 


‘* Althongh nearly one hundred years have elapsed 
since Priestley announced the discovery of what is now 
known as oxygen gas, and although chemists agree in 
saying that one half, if not two-thirds, of the actual 
weight of the world is made up of this gas, we find the 
tacit admission implied in the large prize offered for 
1872, that even at the present time we have no cheap 
and econonomical method for the preparation of oxy- 
gen. Many methods have been proposed and many 
tried, but the conviction still obtains that the problem 
has not yet been solved. So, also, with the use of the 
nitrogen fof the atmosphere for manufacturing pur- 
poses. For the production of Prussian blue, we ob- 
tain our nitrogen from animal matter; why not from 
the air? It is believed that ozone is capable of exten- 
sive use in the arts, could we make it cheaply, hence 
the offer of a prize relating to it.” 

370. GLuE To WiTHsTanp Fire.—Of course it de- 
pends upon the fire; but here is the prescription :— 
Mix e handful of quicklime in four ounces of linseed 
oil, boil them to a good thickness ; then spread it on 
tin plates in the shade, and it will become exceedingly 
hard, but may be easily dissolved over the fire, and 
used as ordinary glue. 

371. Water ror Manvuracturrers.—The question 
of water is of extreme importance ; thus, waters con- 
taining lime, dissolve soap with difficulty, render the 
orange colors more yellow, and turn cochineal and 
madder red purple. Barreswil said: ‘‘ The foreign 
substances suspended or dissolved in the water, ren- 
der the substance which we prepare impure, or spoil 
it altogether; it may tarnish or spot the goods which 
we endeavor to cleanse by scouring; it may modify 
or ruin the color of the tissues, or change the charac- 
ter of the mordant; it may retard evaporation, and 
thus cause loss of fuel or change of material. It will, 
consequently, be admitted that it possesses great in- 
terest to manufacturers to know the nature of the im- 
purities which the water contains, and also the means 
of purification adapted to their wants.” 

There are few cases in which water is largely used 
in any manufacture, wherein an ingenious chemist 
cannot indicate to the manufacturer, after thorough 
analysis and examination, how to proceed so as to ob- 
viate the detrimental influences of impurities. This 
is a subject almost utterly neglected in America thus 
far. 


372 


. Goop Gracious!—Mr. James Bruce writes to 





Feet ee — = - : 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine, ‘‘ that if the white | alike well to the rubber and to the metal or wood. 4 


strong heat of a galvanic battery be applied ‘ sudden- 
ly’ te two ounces of wood ashes, or to three of coal 
ashes, the explosive force will be terrible beyond mea- 
sure ; but far more awful with ‘calamine’ per se, or 
in the following admixture: Pit-coal ashes, 3 parts; 
wood ashes, 2 parts; manganese, 6 parts; fluate of 
lime, 1 part; mix well.” 

373. Lorry Conorprions.—This we take from that 
profoundly scientific publication AU the Year Round. 
We shall have to consult a ‘‘ medium” about it, but 
fear it is one of those cases which Lord Dundreary 
says, ‘‘a fellah can’t understand : ” 

‘* We can readily conceive that, above our atmos- 
phere of oxygen, azote, and watery vapor, there exists 
another excessively light atmosphere, perhaps a cou- 
ple of hundred miles thick, composed of the very 
lightest gases, especially of hydrogen. This is rendered 
more probable by the composition of air, which differs 
essentially from that of water. Water consists of two 
gases chemically combined, and when once combined, 
extremely difficult to separate, whereas air is only a 
mixture of gases no more combined than oil, water, 
and quicksilver stirred together in a pot. Happily 
for us, winds and tempests keep stirring these ele- 
ments; but where they can find a place of rest they 
are porfectly at liberty to part company.” 

374. Gas-Licut GuiarE Over Towns.—La Cour, 
of Copenhagen, makes the following assertions: When 
the sky is very dark and cloudy there appears over 
every large town a very red stripe of light, which is 
caused by the clouds hanging over the town reflecting 
the many gaslights. The height of this stripe varies 
very considerably. When it appears with a sharply- 
defined contour, then the smoke cloud is even and the 
lower strata of air are clear; under other circumstan- 
ces, the edges of the stripe are either undefined or 
completely irregular. In the last case it will be seen, 
by the gradations of color in the rest of the sky, that 
it is overcast with isolated clouds of various altitudes. 
The phenemenon will then present an appearance 
closely resembling the aurora borealis. At one mo- 
ment a shadow darts acyoss the light, and it will then 
appear that this is caused by a lower cloud being pro- 
jected towards the others. The next moment the 
original appearance of the stripe will change to some 
fantastic figure, perhaps the next moment to become 
enveloped in complete darkness. LaCour, by means 
of these phenomena, proposes to determine the height 
of the coherent strata of clouds, for the higher the 
stratum is in the vault of heaven, the higher in the 
horizon the surface of light (the light stripe) will ap- 
pear. It may thus be presumed that there is a close 
connection between the height of the strata of clouds, 
their motions, and the state of the weather, so that it 
may be possible, by making use of La Cour's method 
either by day or night, to obtain a telegram from the 
clouds giving a reliable hint as to the state of the 
weather. 


375. PuospHorus Vapor as A Repucina AGENT.— 
It has long been a familiar fact, that when a jet of hy- 
drogen is directed against paper previously impregna- 
ted with any salt of silver, the latter is reduced to the 
metallic state, while the paper becomes thereby black- 
ened. 

B. Renault has informed the Academy of Sciences 
that instead ‘‘ of hydrogen gas, carbonic acid or ni- 
trogen may be used which has been passed over lumps 
of phosphorus (which is absorbed and carried in the 
state of vapor along with these gases in very small 
quantity ; the author found in a litre of carbonic acid 
gas, at temperatures of 4°, 15°, and 17°, from 0.8 m. 
grm. to 1°2 m.grms. of phosphorus), and it will then 
even blacken carbonate of copper. The author then 
gives a detailed description of the manner in which 
this property of hydrogen and vapor of phosphorus 
may be applied for the production of writing and other 
tracings upon paper. 

376. Cement FoR VULCANIZED (7?) RuppEer.—We 
find the following in our exchanges, have not tried it, 
but advise a trial : 

‘* As rubber plates and rings are nowadays used al- 
most exclusively for making connections between 
steam and other pipes and apparatus, much annoy- 
ance is often experienced by the impossibility or im- 
perfection of an air-tight connection, This is obvia- 





ted entirely by employing a cement which fastens 


Such cement is prepared by a solution of shellac in 

ammonia. This is best made by soaking pulverized 
| gum shellac in ten times its weight of strong ammo- 

nia, when a slimy mass is obtained, which, in three 
| to four weeks will become liquid without the use of 
hot water. This softens the rubber, and becomes, 
| after volatilisation of the ammonia, hard and imper- 
meable to gases and fluids.” 


377. Sarrrantne.—There has been some inquiry in 
this country as to how this new and beautiful coal-tar 
color was formed. C. Mene has lately published the 
following formula : 


‘*T wo parts of nitrite of aniline and one part of ar- 
senic acid are heated together for five minutes to from 
80° to 120°; the contents of the vessel in which this 
operation takes place are poured into boi water, 
and the fluid neutralised with lime. The liquid which 
turns a beautiful red color, is tiltered h flan- 
nel, and the filtrate is next added to chloride of sodi- 
um in the proportion of five times the quantity of the 
nitrite of aniline used. The result is the precipita- 
tion of the new coloring matter, which is named saf- 
franine, collected on a filter, and next submitted to 
pressure to remove water. Saffranine is used instead 
of safflower for dyeing wood and silk. 


378. Tue RE-LIE-ABLE GENTLEMAN AGAIN.—He has 
now gone to, or at least passed through, Sullivan Co., 
New York. Witness the following : 

‘*The water in White Lake, Sullivan County, has 
receded several feet in the past three days, and is still 
rapidly sinking.” 

Denied in toto, as usual, the next day. 

379. Lactometrr.—The American Artisan tells us 
that Gail Borden, of White Plains, N. Y., whose name 
is so famous in connection with condensed milk, etc., 
has been making some experiments for the purpose of 
determing the correct weight of crude milk, He took 
the milk of several cows, and, mingling it together, 
and then thoroughly cooling it, he carried it directly 
to the ‘‘ U. 8. Sealer of Weights and Measures,” who 
measured and weighed the milk by accurate govern- 
ment weights and measures. The result was that a 
quart of milk, so measured and weighed on delicate 
scales, was equal to two pounds two ounces and one- 
quarter of an ounce (2 lbs. 2} ounces). The tests 
were made with different samples of milk at different 
times, but without materially altering the weight. 
Mr. Borden has adopted the above as a true weight 
of a quart of milk having a fair average quality, 
Hence any person who buys milk may determine by 
weight, with satisfactory accuracy, whether he re- 
ceives a quart when he is required to pay for that 
quantity. 

380. Preservinc Meat anp VEGETABLES.—Patent 
of A. 8, Lyman, New York City, April 30.—This in- 
ventor claims the process of concentrating meat, fruit, 
or vegetables by alternately warming in the air and 
cooling by rapid evaporation in a nearly perfect va- 
cuum. 

381. Coors AND Heatta.—Through the Ameri- 
can Artisan, we learn that a correspondent of the 
Builder makes statements, which, if not founded on 
imagination, are certainly highly important. He had 
occasion for several years to examine rooms occupied 
by young women in a manufacturing establishment, 
and he observed that while the workers in one room 
would be very cheerful and healthy, the occupants of 
a similar room, who were employed on the same kind 
of business, were all inclined to be melancholy, and 
complained fof a pain in the forehead and eyes, and 
were often ill and unable to work. The only differ- 
ence he could discover in the rooms was that the one 
occupied by the healthy workers was wholly white. 
washed, and that occupied by the melancholy workers 
was colored with yellow ochre. As soon as the dif- 
ference struck him, he had the yellow ochre washed 
off the walls and then whitened. At once an improve- 
ment took place in the health and spirits of the occu- 
pants. He pursued his observations and experiments, 
not only in large manufactories, but also in small 
apartments and garrets, and he invariably found that 
the occupants of such apartments, when they were 
colored yellow or buff, were less healthy than their 
neighbor in whitened rooms, and that when the yel- 
low hue disappeared the low spirits and ill health went 





with it. 
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382. To Prepare Sxeteton Lizaves.—A method, 
other than by the employment of water aloné, is given 
by the Druggists’ Circular. A solution of catistic 
soda is made by dissolving three ounces of wasing 
soda in two pints of boiling water, and adding oné 
and one-half ounces of quick lime, previously slaked ! 
boil for ten minutes, decant the clear solution and 
and bring il to the boil again. During ebullition add 
the leaves ; boil briskly for some tlme—say an hour 
—occasionally adding hot water, to supply the place 
of that lost by evaporation. Take out a leaf, and put 
it into a vessel of water, and while there rub it with 


the fingers. If the epidermis and parenchyma sepa- 
rate easily, the rest of the leaves may be removed from 
the lye and treated in the same way ; but if not, then 
the boiling must be continued for a time longer. To 
bleach the skeletons, mix about a drachm of hypo- 
chlorite of lime (bleaching powder) with a pint of 
water, adding sufficient acetic acid to liberate the 
chlorine. Steep the leaves in this till they are whi- 
tened (about 10 minutes) taking care not to let them 
stay in too long, otherwise they are apt to become 
brittle. Put them into clean water and float them out 
on pieces of paper. Lastly, remove them from the 
paper before they are quite dry, and place them ina 
book or botanical press. 

(The above minute instructions may be acceptable 
tosome, There is no novelty, however, in the use of 
alkaline solutions, which we have seen used for this 
purpose, by lady friends, at least fifteen years since. } 

383. An Oxtp AcquarnTance.—We recollect clearly 
that one of our first experiments, when beginning to 
dabble in chemistry as a young boy, was the follow. 
ing, which we now find revived as a practical applica- 
tion : 

‘*'Take an oblong vial, put in a piece of phospho- 
rus about the size of a pea, upon which pour sume 
live oil, heated to the boiling point, filling the vial 
«bout one-third full, and then cork the vial. ‘To use 
it, remove the cork, and allow the air to enter the vial, 
and then recork it. The whole empty space in the 
bottle will then become luminous, and the light ob- 
tained will be equal to that of alamp (?). As soon as 
the light grows weak its power can be increased by 
opening the vial and allowing a fresh supply of air to 
enter. In winter it is sometimes ne to heat 
the vial between the hands to increase the fluidity of 
the oil. Thus prepared, the vial may be used for six 
months. The contrivance is now used by the watch- 
men of Paris in all magazines where explosive or in- 
flammable materials are stored.” 


384. (?) Tue Enainzer Corps of the New York Dock 
Department, while engaged, April 25, in taking ‘‘ bor- 
ings” of the composition of the river bottom off Pier 
51, North River, pierced, at a depth of 80 feet, a sub- 
terranean reservoir, the water ascending the tube with 
such force as to rise several feet above its mouth. To 
the astonishment of the workmen, the water was found 
to be fresh and of an agreeable taste. 

385. Szety’s ‘‘Exrract or Hops.”—‘' Within a 
recent period Prof. Charles A. Seely, a well-known 
chemist of this city, has patented a method of manu- 
facturing the extract of hops, by the use of which the 
hop is greatly economized. Several experimental 
brewings have been made in this city, which have de- 
monstrated that the use of the extract Gene ame ot 
from ten to fifteen per cent. over that obtained by the 
use of the crude hop. Here is an improvement that 
promises to {open a new and extensive business.”— 
American Artisan, 

(This item refers to an invention involving the very 
remarkable and unexpected observation, first made by 
Prof. Seely, that ‘‘ gasoline,” orrather the petroleum 
hydrocarbons that distil below 120 deg. F., dissolve 
out the whole of the medicinal virtue of the hop, with 
none of the useless matter. This extract is far supe- 
rior to the hop itself. We are told that thousands of 
‘barrels of beer, instead of mere experimental brew- 
ings, have now been made with it, and highly ap- 
proved of by skilled experts. —Ep. } 

386. ‘‘Hor Boxes”: AN IncEN10Us SuGoEsTion. 
—To the Editor of the Scientific American: My inge- 
nious and able colleague, Mr. Mayer, has recently 
‘been experimenting, during the course of an inter- 
‘esting investigation, upon a number of substances 





which change color on raising their temperature, and | hitherto, from various causes, universally, more or 


. 


regain their original hue when cooled. 


éult whilé machinery is in motion, or which, for other 


reasons, cannot be conyeniently reached by the hand | 
painted with iodide | 


and its conditlon thus known, 
of metcury ot somé such riaterial of changeable color, 
its darkening when the journal heats, may make it a 
valuable indicator. 


from a considerable distance. 


I have sent you this suggestion, as I have no doubt | 


that it may prove very useful to some of the readers 
of the Scientific American. R. H. Txurston. 


Its change—from bright red to | 
black at about 70 deg. C.—would attract attention | 


c ‘less, failed in acconiplishing the object described. 
odide of mercury is oné of these substances, arid | 


he suggests that ifa bearing, to which access is difti- | 


‘‘ The first part of this invention is a new means in- 
vented for effectually spreading the water or ammo- 
niacal liquor to cover or saturate the entire area of 
the coke, and from experiments made this is accom- 
plished in a very facile and novél manner: On the 
top of a circular scrubber; about 10 feet dianieter, and 
about 20 feet high inside the body, a circular or 
square vessel is fitted as a capacious water tumbler, 
which receives the wat®r or ammoniacal liquor frorti 


| the service-pipe, and when one half or division is full 


Stevens’ Institute of Technology, Department of | it falls overand discharges its contents intothe upper 


Engineering, Hoboken, N. J. 


[With regard to this, it must first be pointed out 
that the red mercuric iodide does not turn black, but 


lemon yellow, by heat. Ingenious as the notion as- | 


vessel, from whence it rushes down a pipe, which is 


| placed in a vessel sealed downwards to prevent any 
| back escape of gas from the inside of the scrubber. 


‘** This latter vessel also supports a perforated dash- 


suredly is, it is nevertheless necessary to remark that | plate, to be afterwards described, and opens upwards 
the change is not a gradual one, as seems implied in | into a larger vessel, which has holes all round its cir- 


the above, but takes place completely and suddenly, 
at a definite temperature, like the melting of a metal, 
for example. Moreover, the color does not necessa- 
rily, or at once, return of itself to red again on cool- 
ing, but only on rubbing with a hard body. Would 
not some kind of an alarum, dependent on the fusion 
of an alloy attached to the journal, promise better in 
practice ?—Ep. ] 

[Since the above has been in type, we have received 
the Jnly number of the Am. Jour. of Science, with 
Prof. Mayer's own paper which we shall condense for 
the next issue. He does not propose to use the bi- 
noxide of mercury, but the double ivdide of mercury 
and copper, which does turn dark-brown or nearly 
black.—Ep. ] 

887. Varnisah to Imrrate Grounp Gtass.—To 
make a varnish to imitate ground glass, dissolve 90 
grains of sandarac and 20 grains of mastic in two 
ounces of washed methylated ether, and add, in small 
quantities, a sufficiency of benzine (?) to make it dry 
with a suitable grain—tvo little making the varnish 
too transparent, and excess making it crapy. The 
quantity of benzine required depends upon its quality 
—from half an ounce to an ounce and a half, or even 
more; but the best results are got with a medium 


quality. It is important to use washed ether, free 
from spirit. 








Gas-Purification. 





The following Specification, filed in England, July 
4th, 1871, though the patent was never completed, 
seems to contain suggestive points, and to be worthy 
of transcription. The inventor was William Thomas 
Walker, of the firm of C. and W. Walker, of the Mid- 
land Iron-Works, Donnington, near Newport, Shrop- 
shire, and 8, Finsbury Circus, London. } 

‘* These improvements refer to the purification of 
coal gas from ammonia and other impurities. For the 
removal of ammonia from coal gas, apparatus called 
scrubbers, consisting in most cases of circular vessels 
charged with coke, have heretofore been used. The 
unpurified gas entering at the bottom, and pass. 
ing upwards through the interstices of the coke while 
water or ammoniacal liquor is poured down from the 
top. Various other methods of bringing coal gas in 
contact with water or ammoniacal liquor have been 
tried, but all have proved more or less imperfect. 

The difficulty of entirely cleansing gas from its am- 
moniacal and other impurities, without causing very 
heavy and destructive back pressure, has occupied 
the attention of scientific men for years past. The 
effectual spreading of the water or ammoniacal liquor 
at the top of the scrubber, so that the gas shall not 
escape coming into perfect contact with it, has always 
proved a subject of the utmost difficulty. The ‘ Bar- 
ker’s mill” was found to be a very useful means of 
spreading water, but the necessarily small holes in 
the horizontal arms soon choke up, sometimes in two 
or three days only, and thus it soon became impracti- 
cable and unserviceable. The same objection applied 
to all tubes having small holes. All means of rpread- 
ing or distributing wate: or ammoniacal liquor have 





cumference, which are of sufficiently large diameter 
to prevent their being choked or stoppedup. The 


perforated dash-plate referred to covers the entire 
surface of the coke to within a short distance of the 
scrubber sides. This circular plate is perforated all 
over with holes sufliciently large enough to prevent 
their being choked, and inclines downwards to its out- 
er circumference. 

‘* The action of the apparatus is as follows: The 
half division of the water tumbler having been filled 
by the water or ammoniacal liquor, and holding, say, 
about two ewts. of water or liquor, tumbles over and 
discharges the liquor with a rapid rush down the pipe, 
which fills the perforated vessel, discharging the 
liquor with considerable force out of the holes in its 
circumference on to the dash-plate beneath, upon 
which, from the height, it descends with considerable 
violence, and the dash-plate, being of thin wrought 
iron, shakes and trembles like the skin of a drum, and 
breaks up the water or liquor into minute particles, 
scattering it in all directions over the surface of the 
perforated dash-plate and against the sides of the 
scrubber, thoroughly breaking up the water, and dis- 
tributing it all over the area of the coke. 

**Tt has also another important action or effect. 
When the perforated vessel is about full of water or 
liquor, it is arranged to discharge it by preference to 
within about 9 inches of the sides of the scrubber, 
breaking up the water and dashing it against the sides 
and extreme edge of the coke. As the pressure in the 
vessel gradually declines, the streams of water draw 
inwards towards the middle of the scrubber, and thus 
by a natural self-acting process the complete area is 
covered by the falling water. 

‘* The invention described also enables any qnantity 
of water or liquor to be used, as the tumbler will 
work at any required speed, either very fast or very 
slow, as the quantity of gas to be purified increases or 
diminishes ; also by a novel method of shifting or re- 
moving the centres of the bearings it will work, dis- 
charging its contents in any required quantity, either 
one-eighth, a quarter, half, or three-quarters full, or 
any other quantity that may be required. Clean 
water may also be used entirely, or the ammoniacal 
liquor may be worked over and over again until it ac- 
quires any required degree of strength. 

‘*The bottom of the scrubber is a steep cone or 
descent from the centre to the sides, or from the 
sides to the centre, thus either concave or convex. 
This constitutes a simple but important part of this 
invention. For directly the ammoniacal liquor has 
passed through the coke, by which time it has become 
a strong ammoniacal solution of a highly volatile 
character, it at once runs down the sides of the coni- 
cal bottom clean out of the scrubber entirely. 

‘*Tn all scrubbers as hitherto made the bottom has 
been quite flat, with the flanges of the bottom plates 
projecting upwards from the bottom, and a consider- 
able quantity of the strong ammoniacal liquor has in 
consequence been lying in the bottom of the scrubber. 
From observations and experiments made, the ex- 
tremely prejudicial character of this construction has 
been discovered, and it has been fonnd almost impos- 
sible to thoroughly purify gas from ammonia from 
this cause. The great strength the liquor has attained 
by the time it has reached the bottom of the scrubber 
has been already explained. 

‘* Ammoniacal gas, as is well known in chemistry, 
is exceedingly volatile and diffusive. It is always very 
difficult to confine it. It has been found that it speed- 
ily releases itself to the extent of 35 to 40 per cent. of 
its strength in the bottoms of the scrubbers, and thus 
the action of the scrubbers as heretofore made has 
been half neutralized by the rapidly ascending volumes 
of ammoniacal gas from the ammoniacal liquor in the 
bottom of the scrubber ascending and diffusing up- 
wards through the coke again, thus constantly spoiling 
the purification after it has been effected. 

‘* It is therefore in order to overcome this diffieult ; 
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that the steep conical bottom has been invented, as it 
causes the liquor to discharge itself at once into the 
proper wells or tanks prepared for it on the gas works 
directly it has passed through the coke and reached 
the bottom. This causes the action of the scrubber 
to be developed and preserved, and to retain its puri- 
fying action and power constantly, all the prejudicial 
counteracting forces being removed. It is preferred 
to make the conical bottom of smooth cast-iron with 
flanges beneath.” 





The Memphis Gas Imbroglio. 
» —_— 

We have been kindly favored with some documents 
relating to this case, and as some important points 
are involved that have not before come up prowi- 
nently, so far as we are aware, on this side the Atlan- 
tic, relating to distribution of gas by competing com- 
panies in the same district ; we propose to make con- 
siderable extracts from the testimony and argument. 
The controversy is between the old Memphis Gas- 
Light Company, chartered by Act of the Legislature 
of Tennessee, December 31, 1849, and the Memphis 
Gayoso Gas Company, constituted by the same Legis- 
lature May 23, 1866. 

This latter company proceeded in 1867 to lay their 
independent mains in the streets of Memphis. We 
gave, in fact, in our issue of May 2d last, p. 139, an 
account of the inauguration ceremonies of the new 
company, which conjprises some information regard- 
ing the history of the case. It would appear, that 
the work was stopped after four or five miles had been 
laid, by injunction granted to the company already in 
possession. After four years of litigation the injunc- 
tion was dissolved in November last, and the work 
proceeded with. The subsequent history of the liti- 
gation we shall quote from the Memphis Pudlic Led- 
ger of June 28th: 

‘** The public will recollect the very notorious gas 
case of Judge Heiskell’s court, in which Messrs. J. M. 
Williamson aud others were sued by the Memphis 
Grayoso Gas Company for $400,000 damages for ma- 
liciously conspiring with Thompson Dean against 
said Gayoso Gas Company. It will be farther remem- 
bered that the jury rendered a verdict in favor of the 
said Gayoso Gas Company for $300,000. The defend- 
ants moved for a new trial and arrest of judgment. 
The court refused the motion for new trial, but ar- 
rested the judgment, and the case went up on appeal 
to the Supreme Court, at Jackson. On yesterday a 
decision was rendered, in which the court held: That 
the arrest of judgment was erroueous, but that a new 
trial should have been granted, and that the Circuit 
Judge erred in his charge on the subject of *‘ proba- 
ble cause,” and because of rejection of evidence in 
mitigation of damages. The practical effect of this 
decision is to anna! and set aside the $300,000 ver- 
dict, and place the parties exactly where they were 


before the trial began. Concerning the question of | 


exclusive franchise, the case grows very interesting. 
The Supreme Court held that tee charter of the Mem- 
phis Gas-Light Company is not exclusive except as to 
the occupancy of so much territory as is necessary to 
the reasonable exercise of its franchise ; and that the 


«new company’s right is subject to the prior right of 


the old company to occupy the necessary territory. 
Although it seems that no exclusive privilege is grant- 
ed by express terms of the charter, yet it will become 


a question hereafter whether or not, from the peculiar | 
nature of the business, a gas company can enjoy the | 


full privilege of its grant when it comes in contact 
with another company: or, in other wocds, whether 
it is not impossible for a second company to locate 
within the territory of the first company without do- 
ing physical injury to the said first company which, as 
a matter of course, would interfere with the full en- 
joyment of the franchise first granted. The proof as 
to this matter was in readiness, but having been taken 
in another court with reference to another case, it 


was not admitted, and consequently could not be con- | 


sidered by the Supreme Court. Hereafter all this 
will, no doubt, be considered the battle-ground to be 
fought over by the rival gas companies.” 

It is stated, in other documents transmitted to us, 
that jin the Chancery snit at Memphis ‘‘ the deposi- 
tions of forty-two experts in the science’ of gas man- 
ufacture, have been taken by the old company, their 
object being, to quote from their counsel, ** to show 
conclusively, from the nature of gas works, that it is 
impracticable for two companies to lay down sets of 
works in the same streets and alleys, in the same 


city.” Two of these depositions, which are from gen- | 


tlemen of life-long practical experience, and unsur- 


passed opportunities for the same, we shall make room 
for : 


Deposition of Grx, Cuartrs Rooms, President of the 
Manhattan Gas- Light Company, New York City, 
November 15th, 187V0 


Tam 58 years of age. I reside at No. 47 west 33rd 
street, New York city. I am a gas engineer, and 
have been connected with the Manhattan Gas-Light 
Company of the city of New York for about thiity- 
three years; was its engineer for several years, and 
am now its president. I am acquainted with the sci- 
ence and practical occupations of my pursuit. I ac- 
quired my knowledge by study and experience, and I 
believe that I understand the business of gas making 
aud the management of gas works. I do not know 


how it is possible to determine the future points of | 


greatest demand for gas in a growing city. 

Having a system of distributing apparatus located 
in the streets, adapted to present demands, I do not 
see how it is possible now to determine how many ad- 
ditional pipes, mains and conductors, or what sized 
mains or pipes it will be necessary to lay in any given 
street or streets, as they now exist, or to determine 
what width or depth of such streets it will become ne 
cessary to occupy with mains, pipes or conductors of 
gas, for the future supply of the city. 

All gas, when it leaves the works, is more or less 
charged with moisture, which condenses m the street 
pipes, and has to be drawn off. This, of course, can 
only be done at the lowest points. It is therefore 
necessary that the pipe should have an inclination to- 
ward these points, otherwise thev would become filled 
in time, with water, which would stop the flow of gas 

In any district, where the topography presents a 
depressed locality, the mains ought to incline to the 
point of depression, and be there drained by means 
of drip-boxes. 

The street mains of a gas company form an under- 
ground network corresponding with that presented on 
the surface by the streets. The plane occupied by 
the mains of one company cannot be occupied by 
those of another. Street mains are not laid at a uni- 


form depth from the surface ; the depth varies ac- | 


cording to circumstances. ‘The service pipes are ele- 
vated or depressed, according to the depth of the 
main and the distance to which the gas has to be con- 
veyed. ‘The inclination may be 65 deg., according to 
circumstances—rarely as much as that. We always 
try to throw the condensation back into the main, but 
are sometimes compelled to draw off the condensation 
in the houses. 

In along line of street compactly built up with 
houses sugplied with gas, there are service pipes every 
few feet, and with various inclinations ; and they oc- 
eupy or cover the available space between the houses and 
the mains, from quite on a level with the street main to 
near the surface. 


It is impossible to interlace mains with service | 


pipe, without injury or destruction to the latter. The 
mains of the second company, if laid between the 
mains of the older company and the houses, would 
prove a hindrance to the older company in the laying 
of service pipes, and would render the supply more 
expensive. It is not possible for two gas companies 
to occupy the same street with their mains, ete., in 
the same plane. 

It is not practicable for a second gas company to lo- 
cate its pipes and mains in streets already occupied 


by the distributing apparatus of another company, | 


and to place its mains, etc., at the same or less depth 
than that occupied by the older company, without do- 
ing injury and mischief to the mains and pipes of the 
older company, and without lessening the advantages 
and opportunities in the streets for the extension, re- 


pair, or changing of the pipes, mains, etc., of such | 


older company. It is not possible for two gas compa- 
nies to simultaneously occupy the same streets, with 
equal advantages and facilities for supplying the same 
houses with gas. 

It will depend upon the manner in which the work 
is done whether it will require a long series of years 
to elapse before places of made ground—the soil be- 
ing earth, and free from stone—become compact and 
cease to settle or sink. There must be some settle- 
ment, even with the utmost care. 

If, from any cause, the ground beneath the main 
pipes settles, the pipe must be damaged. Sometim:+s 
the joints are drawn, sometimes the pipes break. It 
is almost impossible to fill in ground so that it will 
not settle. 

It is not feasible for a second company to invade 
the streets occupied by an older company, and attempt 
to occupy the same with pipes, gas mains, etc., at any 
reasonably greater depth than that occupied by the 
main pipes, ete., of the older company without dam- 
age thereto, It is not practicable to do so at any 
depth without doing injury and mischief to the older 
company in the matter of its pipes, mains, conduc- 
tors, etc. 

An established Gas Co. cannot yield equal privile- 
ges and advantages of occupancy of the streets contain- 
ing its distributing apparatus to another company, or 


similar privileges, subordinate to the older company’s 

choice or dictation, without imparing its own privi- 
leges, increasing its difficulties, enhancing the cost of 
its subsequent improvements, extension or repairs, 
and decreasing its facilities for supplying consumers 
with gas, curtailing its advantages, and rendering its 
pipes, mains, etc., liable to material damage and fre- 
quent injury ; the precise location of which may be 
difficult of detection, and the amount an extent incal- 
culable, except by experience. 

My observation and experience show that compet- 
ing gas companies cannot occupy the same streets 
without injury to each other's means of distribution, 
and without inconveniencing the public. 

Pipes must be drained of condensation. They 
must be laid with an inclination towrrd the drip-box, 
and they must have a solid foundation to preserve 
their requisite position or nevessary line of inclina- 
tion, 

Anew company attempting to occupy the same 
streets already occupied by another company must 
necessarily inflict material injury and damage to the 
older company’s means of distribution. Competing 
companies sometimes damage each other by tapping 
each other's pipes. ‘The New York Gas Company, and 
the Manhattan Gas Company competed in Grand 
street, in this city, and we found in many cases that 
they were supplying their customers out of our mains, 
and that we were supplying ours out of theirs. We 
therefore purchased from them all the mains they had 
laid on our side of the street and removed them. I 
have known the same thing to occur in London, lead- 
ing to law suits. I believe there are now no compet- 
ing companies in London, each company confining it- 

| self to a separate and distinct district. 
| In"my judgment, it is impossible for two gas oom 
panies to supply the same houses with equal advan- 
| tage. Experience has shown that competing compa- 
nies are not over nice in protecting the poperty of 
sach other ; that damage and danger are the conse- 
quences of such competition. Sooner or later, one 
| company has to yield tothe other. ‘They may com- 
| promise their difficulties by purchasing, one from the 
other, a portion of the ground occupied in common, 
| and then confine themselves to separate districts, thus 
| imitating the course pursued in London, Liverpool, 
| New York, and elsewhere. 


Deposition of Wiu11am W. Greenovan, of Boston, 
on the 3a of Octobe r, 1870: 


My name is Wm. W. Greenough—am 52 years of 
age—reside in Boston—am agent and treasurer of the 
| Boston Gas-Light Company, which position I have 
| occupied since February first, 1852, during which pe- 
| riod f have also been manager and engineer of the 

Company, and have become acquainted with the prac- 
tical and scientific operations of the profession by 
| study, practice, and examination of numerous gas 
works, at home and in Europe. 

It is not possible to determine approximatively, in 
a new and growing city, the future points of greatest 
demand for gas, inasmuch as the localities of greatest 
consumption not unfrequently change. 

It is not possible to determine, at the present time, 
what additional mains may be required in the future, 
|in any given street, or to fix the absolute level and 
| positions of future gas mains. 

In the distribution of gas, perfect drainage of con- 
| densation can only be secured by regular inclination 
of the mains and the drainage boxes. Otherwise it 
might stop the flow of gas through the mains, or pro- 
duce irregularity and jumping in the lights supplied. 
| Ina depressed locolity the mains should incline to 
| the point of depression, and be drained of their con- 
densation by means of drip boxes, 

A gas company having selected the place of the un- 
derground network of its distribution, a second com- 
| pany cannot occupy the same plane in the same 

streets. 

Mains are originally laid at a uniform depth, but 
| Service pipes dip to the main on an angle proportioned 

to the distance of the building to be supplied from the 
main, which may be anywhere between one degree and 
sixty-five. 

In compactly built streets of houses supplied with 
gas, service pipes are laid to these houses at short 
distances, occupying the space between the street 
main and the highest point of entry to each building 
supplied. Another street main could not be inter- 
bevatig among these service pipes without injury to 
them. 

A second street main belonging to another com- 
pany must necessarily interfere with the uses of the 
first main, increasing liabilities to accident, and adding 
to the expense of the old company. 

Two gas companies cannot occupy the same plane 
of distribution in the same streets. 

A second gas company cannot locate its mains in 
the same streets without injury to the distribution of 


} 


the first company, and increasing the difficulties of 


extension and repair. 
It is not possible for two gas companies to occupy 
the same streets with equal facilities for gas supply. 
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It requires a long time for made ground to become | where it is intended to build gas works for lighting a! holds you to know all about it. You are presumed to 
compact, or similar to original soil. city, this designation,involves its aurHoriry to build, | have ai) knowledge which becomes material in adjudg- 
Gas mains are frequently broken by the settlement | and use the streets of that city for its works. If no | ing the right of others. Under this view of your pre- 
of the earth underneath them, especially in made | such ExPRESS POWER is given, localizing its works, it sumed ‘knowledge, I introduce to your honors four 
ground. | is a cosmopolite corporation, without any power to lo- | eminent scientists and experts, to give you informa- 
Asecond company could hardly lay mains at a| cate them anywhere. It is like a man without a do-/| tion of the principles, character and nature of this 
greater depth than those already laid in the same | micil, or home, or citizenship. science, which are involved in this litigation, and by 
streets without injury to tho first set. . od * * * * * * * which your decision must be controlled. The rights 
I have observed that competing gas companies can-| This Gayoso Company squatted down in Memphis, | of these litigants depend upon its principles and 
not occupy the same streets without injury to each | and went to work tearing up its streets and alleys, | truths. I present you these sworn statements. I do 
other’s mains of distribution, as well as great public | laying down its mains, conductors, and service pipes, | not offer them as evidence of facts, affecting the 
inconvenience. | and greatly deranging and damaging the works of the | rights of these litigants, but as furnishing knowledge 
It is not easy to determine the precise point of a| Memphis Gas-Light Company, without any authority | material to the adjudication of the rights of these par- 
stoppage on a line of street main, and excavations for | in its charter for so doing, and without the semblance | ties. They are brought to the attention of the court 
that purpose are frequently expensive. lof right. In doing so it was a trespasser upon the | as law. All such knowledge is received by the science 
Perfect drainage is necessary in any proper distribu-| rights of the Memphis Gas-Light Company, which | of law, of which your honors are experts. 
tion of gas, and all mains must be laid with an incli- had built its works, occupied those streets and alleys [Mr. Pillow states so well, in this last paragraph, 
nation to the drip-boxes. with its works, and was fulfilling the obligations im- wig 
There is no competing company in the city proper, | posed by its charter, and its duties to the public. | the true and common-sense principle and doctrine re 
consequently, I have no experience of my own as to! ‘To put a stop to this, Thompson Dean, a large | garding scientific testimony, that we commend the 
all its absolute effects. Other charters for the supply | stockholder of the Memphis Gas-Light Company, who passage to that school, of recent origin, comprising 
of the same territory have been granted by our Legis- | Wae'a Chtinen | Of Ohio, filed his bill in the Circutt | ome patent lawyers, which has adopted the cry that 
lature, but the parties owning them could not obtain | Court of the United States, praying for and obtained anette : 
permission to locate works or take up streets, an injunction restraining the Gayoso Company and | Scientific experts should be altogether excluded from 
The reasons already given for the inexpediency of | procured the defendants in this suit to become his | courts of law, because sometimes ‘‘ doctors disa- 
competing companies occupying the same streets seem | security on the injunction bond. ‘The Gayoso Com- | goree. ’| 
to me perfectly ample. pany brings this suit against the persons—these secu- | 
" ’ 1g rities of said Dean—charging a conspiracy and con- | 
[We ehall close with some brief excisions from the | federacy to damage the Gurene Company, and claim- | 
argument before the Supr2me Court of Tennessee, at | ing damages to the amount of four hundred thousand | 
Jackson, April, 1872, by Mr. Pillow, counsel for the | dollars. e | Dr. Adolph Ott delivered recently to the New York 
Memphis Gas-Light Co. in the case above referred to, |, These defendants—under the plea of not guilty de- | «< Tiberal Club,” a lecture on the new (! ?) oxygen 


a ; é ‘ s . | fend themselves by showing that the Gayoso Compa: | .. : 
which resulted in the setting aside of the verdict of | ny, as @ corporation, was without authority to build | light. We extract a few sentences : 
‘‘'This discovery, which was first brought out at 


$300,000 for the new Company, and the restoration o | its works in Memphis. 
the status quo ante bellum.| — * * * * * * rego at Paris in 1867, is due to Mr. ‘Tessie 
r > ae ay eee ee _. | My second proposition is, that from the nature of | du Mothay. 
it ao > plaintiff to recover, it is essential that | gas works requiring mains on each side of each street, Re os ; ies id bo ' ri Ss a a ' be: 
Sek Wek ten St cheater th bade emia in the | and conductors and service pipes running from these ormerty the new ba, ydrogen light was pro- 
‘ ’ py MS . | into each house on each side of each street, requiring | duced in a manner similar to that of the calcium light, 
city of Memphis, with the Tight to use the streets, | these mains and conductors to be laid everywhere | by bringing cones or cylinders of zirconia (whence 
lanes and alleys to lay down its works for the exercise | vith inclination in the grade, 80 as to pass the con- | the name zirconia light) into a glow, by the combus- 
and enjoyment of its franchise. ; .,_ | densed gas water down to drip-boxes, requiring these | tion of oxygen and ordinary gas. The cylinders are 
If the Gayoso Company had no such right by its inclinations and grades to be on planes without eleva- | now dispensed with, the gases being consumed in 
charter, it cannot maintain a suit to recover damages | tions, or depressions, or upward curvatures, and that burners terminating in two concentric pipes. The 





Oxhydrism. 


* * * 








against these defendants for enjoining that company | 4), slightest curvature or depression would fill up the | inner one serves for the conduction of oxygen, while 


from laying down its mains, conductors and service 
pipes in the streets of Memphis. 

In other words, the right of the plaintiff to recover 
in this suit must be shown to have existed when the 
injunction was issued, and that right could only exist 
by its charter having authorized the construction of 
its works in the city of Memphis. 

Second. If the court should be of opinion that the 
Gayoso Company had such domicil, then we insist 
that the Memphis Gas-Light Company had an older 
and prior right to the use of these streets and alleys 
under its charter; and the old company having al- 


| pipes with water and stop the flow of gas through the 
| pipes; and§that all these had to be so laid as to be ac- 
| cessible for purposes of repair or re-adjustment, and 
| of extension by the introduction of new conductors at 
| cross streets and service pipes to supply new houses 
|everywhere as the city is built up and extended. 
| When all this is known and understood, your honors 
| will perceive that there is a network of pipes, or web 
| of pipes on each street (like the web of the spider 
hung up between twosupports), under ground, which 
| would render two sets of distributing apparatus in the 
| same street and alley IMPRACTICABLE. 


ready built its works, and being in possession of the | a = te e t i i ‘ 7 
streets and alleys and in the enjoymentof itsfran-| .  , ; sa 
chises, if both companies could not occupy the same Now let this be doubled by a second set of mains, 
streets, the new company must, from necessity, work | conductors, and service-pipes, which must be laid 
in subordination to the old company, and its rights | down in like manner and be kept in like repair, and 
must give way; and if it had no right to oceupy the | ¥° would have a double web and net work of pipes, 
streets with its works, it could incur no damages by | which would render it utterly impracticable for either 


being enjoined from prosecuting its works. set of works to be kept in repair or in working order, 
* * * * * * * * * | and would mar, if it did not destroy, the enjoyment 


of the franchise of both companies, and put it out of 


oso Company, we have only to refer to the charter of | the power of either company to fulfill its duties to the 

this company. If the right to build its works in Mem- | public. Two such works would destroy each other. 

phis are not to be found in that grant of its powers, | Se ee 
These works are all constructed, put into operation, 


the right does not exist. 

It is a well-settled rule of construction in all char- | and worked under known physical laws; and it is 
ters of incorporation that the charter must be strictly | about as impossible to put two such systems of dis- 
construed—that there are no presumptions in favor of | tributing apparatus into operation, and work them 
powers not given by express grant—and none to be | successfully in the same streets and alleys as it would 
infeared. be for a surgeon to put into the human frame another 

, ; | heart, with trunk, arteries, and branch arteries ex- 

[He then quotes the different Acts of the Legisla- | tending into the flesh ofall parts of the body of a man, 
ture relating to the two companies. | | and to have both hearts and both sets of arteries work 
in harmony and perform their appropriate functions 
of supplying the flesh, bone and every other part of 
the body as it wasted under the laws of our being. 
| The heart and the arterial skeleton of the man, as we 
see it,in surgicalscience (in colored wax) is not an in- 
apt representatiou of the gas laboratory—the mains, 
conductors and service-pipes which spread (under- 
| ground) over the streets of a city lighted with gas. 

Could a second heart, with a second set of arteries, 


To determine this question of domicil of the Gay- 


Now where is the provision in the charter of this 
corporation which locates its gas works at Memphis ? | 
It is called ‘‘The Memphis Gayoso Gas Company,” 
but that is simply its corporate name. Itsname gives 
it no power. It confers upon it no rights. It simply 
designates the name by which it should be known, in 
which it might sue and be sued, purchase and receive, 
or sell es convey. Without a corporate name it 
= nove ub iialate, ane legal seiiceruae oe pews from the largest to those to be seen only with the aid 
er to do any act which would bind its corporators or | 0f the microscope, be put into the body of a man and 
stockholders. But unless its charter contained some | #!! made to work in harmony and perform their pro- 
provision designating the place where it was to build | Pe functions ? The great Artist who made man might 
its works, it would have no such power, and its char- | introduce two such systems into his body and make 
ter would be wholly inoperative for want of this desig- them work in harmony, but certainly no scientific 
nation. Without designation of the place where it °“™8°, however skilled, would attempt to do so; 
could lay down its mains, conductors, and service | and yet the one would be about as practicable as the 
pipes, it would be fatally defective, and it could not the": 
locate these on the streets, alleys and lanes of Mem- | 
= Guan eetes Getiecitinn— | ples and truths of all other sciences. It is itself a sci- 

2 4 : ence which adjudges the rights of all parties in other 

Showing that the corporation must have a piace | sciences. Your honors may not in fact know much 

designated in its charter, so ag to localize jt, and about this physical and practical science, but the law 


* * * 7 * * * * 


The science of law recognizes the existence, piinci- 


| the outer pipe is used either for street gas or hydro- 
gen, previously carburetted.”’ 

[This seems but a colorable modification of the now 
ancient ‘*‘ Bude” or Gurney plan. } 


‘* The light thus obtained consists, not of one bril- 
liant point, as formerly, but of a flame.” 
* * * * * * * * + 


“The flame is of a beautiful, but slightly blueish 
white, and presents much analogy with that obtained 
from the stars.” 

* * + * * * * . * 

‘*Far from fatiguing the optic nerve, it only cre- 
jates an agreeable surprise, when seen for the first 
| time. 

‘* The properties of the oxyhydric light will render 
it particularly useful for the lighting of streets, parks, 
squares, railway depots, tunnels, workshops, sales- 
rooms, churches, lecture-rooms, theatres, and other 
spacious rooms. ” 





In this connection, the following, now going the 
rounds, may be acceptable. 


Paris Socrery oF Crvin ENGINEERsS.—At a recent 
meeting a report was received from M. B. Thomas, 
which he had been instructed to make on the new 
oxyhydric light of M. Tessie du Motay. The report 
is limited to a technical examination, apart from the 
economical question, and the following are the con- 
clusions arrived at : 

1. Theoretically, the combustion of oxygen does 
not increase the illuminating power of a given volume 
of gas. 

3. Practizally, however, it enables a burner to con- 
sume four times the quantity of gas,that can be burnt 
in air, without detriment to the utilization of the light 
developed. In particular, it realizes the entire lumin- 
ous capacity of gases, however rich, in almost any 
quantity. . 

Consequently, it would be disadvantageous to sup- 
ply it for ordinary street lighting, on account of the 
limited consumption of the burners in use. 

Its use presents no other great advantage, except 
as to the beauty of the light, for small burners sup- 
plied with very rich gas. 

But it is very advantageous—and the more so in 
direct proportion to the richness of the gases em- 
ployed—for great centers of light (sun-burners, ete. ), 
where a large volume of gas may be consumed with- 
out loss. With reservations in relation to the propor- 
tion of the total quantities of gases consumed (oxy- 
gen and hydrogen) and the resulting illuminating 
power developed. 

The foregoing is not the only report to be made 
upon the subject, as M. Leblanc, it is understood, is 
commissioned to report thereon for the city authori 
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Correspondence. 





(Correspondents, in all cases, should sign their communi- 
cations with their names and address in full—not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith.—Ep. 





The Gibson Valves Again. 
No. 1. 

Gas-Licut ImprovEMENT ComMPaANy, ) 

No. 41 Prive Srreet, Room No. 1 

New York, July 5, 1872. ) 

Mr. Editor: Your correspondent ‘‘R,” in your 
issue of 17th June, seems to be inclined to underrate 
the value of the Gibson process of Coal Gas manufac- 
ture; for the exceptions that he takes to the tests 
made at the Peoples’ Gas Works, Brooklyn, E. D., on 
the 20th and 25th March, and on the 4th and 12th 

April, 1872, are apparently without due consideration. 

Upon comparing the tests No. 1 Dips, with No. 1 
Valves, we find that the low heats used for the latter, 
as against the high heats employed for the former, all 
other conditions of test being, as nearly as possible, 
equal, caused the valves to yield a gain in the illumin- 
ating power of about 21 per cent. ; this comparative 
test, therefore, is a very valuable one to gas works 
intending to make use of the valves for the special 
purpose of increasing the illuminating power of their 
gas from inferior coals; as well as to materially de- 
crease the accumulation of carbon in the retorts. 

The comparison between No. 2 Dips, and No. 2 
Valves, with all Penn coals, and all conditions of tests 
about equal, shows the unusually small gain for the 
valves, of 10 per cent.; the dips having yielded 
4.66 cubic feet per pound of 15.45 candle power, or a 
numerical value of 5.14 cubic feet per pound of 14 
candle gas, a very full yield ; as against the produc- 
tion by valves of 4.94 cubic feet per pound of 16.04 
candle power, or a numerical value of only 5.66 cubic 
feet per pound of 14 candle gus, that is scarcely equal 
to the ordinary average yield of same coal with valves 
elsewhere. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the relative value 
of 10 tons coals carbonized by use of the valves and 
11 tons by the dip-pipe seal, test No. 3 was made ; the 
retorts with the valves were charged with 160 Ibs. and 
the dips with their usual quantity of 176 Ibs., all other 
conditions of test about equal; the result was, that 
10 tons coal with the valves yielded more gas and of 
a higher illuminating power than was obtained from 
11 tons of similar coal with the dips; the aggregate 
gain by the use of valves being 18 per cent. ; as fol- 
lows, viz: 

No. 3. Dips.—95 per cent. Penn, 5 per cent. Graham- 
ite—4.73 cub. ft. per Ib. of 15.34 candles; numeri- 
cally equal to 5.18 cub. ft, per Ib. of 14 candle gas. 

No. 3. Valves.—95 per cent. Penn, 5 per cent. Gra- 
hamite—5.24 cub. ft. of 16.35 candles ; numerically 
equal to 6.12 cub. ft. per lb. of 14 candle gas. 

Had the valves, in test No. 3, been used with 150 
Ib. charges, instead of 1601b., the excessive candle 
power would have been utilized, by an increased pro- 
duction of gas per pound of coal used. 

The foregoing comparisons were made by special 
order of the gas company's officials, to determine the 
actual value of Gibson's improvement ; and great care 
was taken by the engineer and his subordinates, to 
ensure accuracy in every particular, as is shown by 
his report giving the results in detail of the trials 
made. Very respectfully, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Wm. H. GRENELLE, 


Special Agent. 


-, 
Boston, July 8, 1872. 
Mr. Editor: Your correspondent ‘‘R,” in his com- 
munication published in the Journal June 17th, refer- 
ring to the report on the operation of the Gibson im- 
provement at the Peoples Works says,: “* It don't 
matter much to gas companies how gas will figure at 
a certain higher or lower candle power,” from which 
we may infer, that in a series of careful trials such as 


those made at the Peoples’ Works, he would not take 
into consideration the illuminating power of the gas 
made; and also, that he is not aware that it is in the 
power of the gas engineer to reduce the illuminating 
power of the gas he is making, and increase the quan- 
tity in the same ratio, simply by varying the weight 
of his charges of coal, or the temperature of his re- 
torts. 

He does not ‘fairly state the result of trial No. 2, 
which is, of all the trials, the least favorable to the 
Gibson improvement, and which the report shows af- 
forded a gain in its favor of over 10 per cent. 

As regards the ‘‘ one or more companies removing 
the improvement, as not working satisfactory,” the 
statement is not true, for in every instance, where a 
fair trial has been afforded to it, it has given entire 
satisfaction. 

It is true that retort valves were placed in the 
works at Williamsburgh, under the charge of Mr. 
Thomas, but before any trial was made of them they 
were taken down, and at the request of the late Col. 
Ambrose J. White, they were applied at the Peoples’ 
Works, then under his charge. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. H. B. 








New Compilation on Heating Apparatus. 
New Yorg, 119 E. 12th St., June 1872. 


Mr. Editor: Please make room for the following 
circular: As I am preparing for publication a 
book on American invuntions for heating apartments 
and dwellings, viz: stoves, hot air furnaces, hot wa- 
ter apparatus, steam heaters and radiators, you would 
oblige me by sending me at your earliest convenience, 
illustrations with specific descriptions of your stoves, 
furnaces, or other contrivances. 

Representations of all the various inventions will, 
of course, be given, but, as they will have to be exe- 
cuted uniformly, I beg to dispense for the present 
with the sending of any wood cuts or electrotypes. 
In order that you may be able to insert the latest 
improvements you may bring out, I will notify you 
when the manuscript is ready to be sent to press. 
Relying upon your kind concurrence in this matter, 
and assuring you of my best attention to your com- 
munications, I remain, 
Very respectfully, 
Apo.px Orr. 


[We recommend to those of our readers who are 
interested, to comply with the request of Dr. Ott, who 
is a gentleman in every way competent to collect and 
shape the class of materials he refers to, in such a 
manner as to form a work of real and lasting value to 
this branch of Technology.—Eb. } 








The Sperm-Equivalent Discussion Con- 

tinued. 

Newakk, N. J., July 8, 1862. 
Mr. Editor: We notice in your number of July 2, a 
communication signed ‘‘ Y,” intended as a refutation 
of an article in your issue of May 16, entitled ‘: Prac- 
tical Suggestions on Candle Power.” 
We ate much indebted to ‘“‘ Y” for telling us that 
coal is an inanimate substance, and that to produce 
gas from it, fuel, labor, lime, etc., are required ; a fact 
by the way that has taken ‘‘Y” from four to six 
weeks to find out. As we never doubted it, denied it, 
or inferred otherwise, we fail to see anything in the 


and the endeavor to show the Grahamite worth 
$31.42 per ton, Wollongong $150.79, and Naphtha 
$245.66 per ton, or 62 cents per gallon! These ef- 
forts of ‘‘Y” induce us to believe that he is much 
more interested in selling than buying these high 
priced enrichers ; but when he pretends to instruct 
us, as to the cost of making a thousand feet of gas, 
the application of the old story about the painter and 
the cobbler, becomes too evident. 

““Y” makes the cost of carbonizing a ton of Penn 
coal $12; or, with a yield of 9,500 feet, $1.26 per 
thousand! being cost of fuel, labor, lime, etc. We 





will be charitable enough to suppose he includes in 


the etc. repairs, although he is careful not to men- 
tion it. 

This is more than double the actual cost, but the 
more it costs the better for ‘‘ Y's” calculation ; his 
modesty in doubling instead of quadrupling the cost 
is commendable. We will take the factor 5; a fair 
one for the Penn coal, and find the Grahamite drops 





down to $18.91. Proof: 
Penn 6.87—4+5 
——— = 1,490 
554 
Grahamite 18.91—2+5 
= 1.420 








1543 


X respectfully informs ‘‘Y” that he displays great 
ignorance in naming $12 as the true cost, for fuel, 
labor, Jime, and repairs, to carbonize a ton of Penn 
coal, and greater [ignorance still in the assumption 
that it costs as much to produce 9,500 feet of gas as 
it does 15,000; the truth being that each item is 
greater for the larger production, though not in pro- 
portion to the increased yield. 

We advise ‘‘ Y” to revise his equations ; to think 
and read with more care, that he may not misinter- 
pret, and give us figures ‘‘ absurdly distorted” and 
‘* caleulated to mislead.” 

Respectfully yours, X. 








Effect of the non-Lumineus Constituents of 
Gas. 
Portuanp, MeE., July 11, 1872. 

Mr. Editor : I do not wish to trespass too much on 
your time, or on space in your Journal, but as I think 
the theory propounded.by you in your last issue, un- 
der the head of ‘‘ Our Responsibility,” in reply to 
my communication (published in the same issue) is 
erroneous, Iam constrained to call your attention 
to it. 

You say that 5.11 cubic feet of gas, of 12 candle 
power, is equivalent to 4.38 of 14 candle,4.09 of 15 
candle, and 3.83 of 16 candle power. 

Whilst your arithmetic is undoubtedly correct, I 
cannot think that this theory would hold good in prac- 
tice in this case. Ordinary gas, when increased in 
volume by the addition of only five per cent. of at- 
mospheric air, is reduced in its illuminating power 
about 33 per cent. Now, if I am correct in this, you 
must admit that the case is somewhat analogous when 
proportionately diluted with the non-laminous con- 
stituents of caking coals, to wit, carbonic oxide, light 
carburetted hydrogen, etc., which would certainly be 
present to a very great extent, if the charges of coal 
were run a sufficient length of time to produce 5.11 
cubic feet of gas to the pound of Westmoreland coal, 
with sealed dip-pipes, and the result would be the de- 
preciation in candle power, greatly in excess of the 
ratio of volume obtained. 

We might as well assume that because a six foot 
burner gives the light of 18 candles, that a three foot 
burner, under like (circumstances, would give the 
theoretical proportion of nine candles. 
this is not the case. 

In your comments on my communication, you (un- 
intentionally, of course,) misquote one of my state- 
ments. I expressed my doubts of the Cambridge 
works having averaged in 1871, with sealed dip-pipes, 
from Westmoreland coal, 5.11 cubic feet of gas to the 
pound. In your quotations you do not mention dip- 


In practice 


communication, except it be a great deal of rudeness, | pipes. 


But in proof of my sincerity, in the doubts I exs 
pressed in my communication of the 12th ult., in re- 
lation to this absurdity—although they claimed to 
have made at the Cambridge works in 1871, an aver- 
age of 5.11 cubic feet of gas with sealed dip-pipes, and 
6.28 with valves (and it is fair to presume that the 
latter was in general use during the time) I will wager 
either of those gentlemen you have named as author- 
ity for having published the statement referred to, 
$1,000 to $100, that the Cambridge Gas-Light Com- 
pany did not sell to their consumers in 1871, an aver- 
age of 5.11 cubic feet of gas to the pound of coal car- 
bonized, allowing them a loss by leakage and other- 
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wise of 50 per cent. more than the Portland Gas- 
Light Company sustained during the same time. 
Respectfully, 
Wm. Yorke. 
[Mr. Yorke’s letter came too late for comment, 
which mnst go over to the next nnmber.—Ep. ] 








Weather Waste of Coal. 
Terre Haute, Inp., July 8, 1872. 

Mr. Editor: Mr. Shipman did not examine closely 
the statement as to the saving made by the compari- 
son in the article on the ‘‘ Weather Waste of Coal,” 
or he would have seen that the two statements are 
substantially the same. 

M. Penot says: One kilogram of coal containing 10 


per cent of water gave 
Gas of good quality.................065 160 litres. 
Gas of poor quality............s0esse00 op 


The same coal previously dried gave 
Gas of good quality................668 240 litres. 


Gas of poor quality................06 is 
332 
252 

BPMN 00 cncsccessscccee oo * 


The difference of the product of gas, due to the 
presence of 10 per cent. of water is 80 litres; a little 
over 24 per cent., and it is to be noticed that the gas 
of poor quality is the same in both cases, the whole 
loss being in gas of good quality. As your issues for 
two years last past are May 2, and the article on the 
‘* Weather Waste of Coal” is injneither of them,* I 
take the statement as made in Mr. Shipman’s letter, 
and I find the following as tke result : 

‘*That by exposure to the weather the 
gas yield in quality of coal decreased in 
one instance............ Gasdotspeusesodcsstenvgesns 45 per cent. 

‘* While the same sample under cover 
lost in the samo timo fur gas purpuovo....04 


Showing a difference in favor of dry 
GMM Eo aisin tances ectdescssvctndecé esusvsresessecace 21 a 


A difference between M. Penot and the 
Writer Of ON]Y......c.cccccscsscccosecsoreverceeee 3 per ct.!! 
From this I should safely infer that Mr. Shipman, 
by placing his coal under his close shed, would save 
from 21 to 24 per cent. in four months: storage ; and 
I therefore conclude that, ‘‘ For most purposes, all 


coals improve in value by exposure under cover, to a | 8 


free circulation of air”: and that therefore ‘‘ it is true 
that coal is improved for gas purposes, by exposure to 
a free circulation of air under cover.” 

Besides, the practical experience of all gas engineers 
and superintendents, as shown by their expending 
thousands of dollars for enormous sheds under which 
to store their coal, is a practical proof of the correct- 
ness of the above statement. 

Yours truly, R. 





* Mr. Shipman’s reference should have been to our issue of 
May 16th, 1872, p. 155. 








Mitrorp Gas-Licut Company, 
Mitrorp, Mass., July 8th, 1822. 

Mr. Editor: I would like to inquire through the 
columns of the Journal, how much gas would be con- 
densed in a new holder not in use, during the month 
of May. Yours respectfully, 

Wm. Tarsexu, Sup’t. 








Killing by Kerosene in Brooklyn. 
<ichiligilindicini 

Our sister city of Brooklyn has had its full share of 
kerosene horrors, resulting, we suppose, from the fact 
that it has more than its share of fraudulent and.un- 
principled dealers, and that its suburban tenements 
are, many of them, still unsupplied with gas. In- 
deed, the quality of the gas furnished to consumers in 
that thriving town is so inferior, that the kerosene 
light is preferred by many who bave the gas service 
in their houses. 


The record of accidents through the use of kero- 
sene has indeed been a fearful one, and we are glad to 
learn that the city officials are beginning to take ac- 
tion to enforce the law prohibiting the sale of danger- 
ous lighting fluids. 

The law of 1865 provides that dealers in petroleum 
burning fluids must be licensed, and prescribes penal- 
ties for every sale without aflicense. For every sale 
of petroleum fluid having a flashing point of less than 
110 deg. Fahr. it prescribes a penalty of $150. It 
provides for the appointment of a special warden, who 
shall have the power to enter any place where kero- 
sene is sold to inspect and test the quality of the arti- 
cle. The salary of this officer is fixed at $1,500 per 
annum, which is only about one-fourth what it should 
be. The services of a man who is morally and tech- 
nically qualified to hold such an office as this are 
cheap at $6,000 per annum, in such a city as Brook- 
lyn. 

We trust not only in Brooklyn, but throughout the 
country, this matter will receive the attention it me- 
rits. Why should we enforce laws against the indis- 
criminate ;vending of poisons, and let these scamps 
who sell dangerous burning fluids prosecute their 
trade ? 

There are plenty of safe and good oils in the mar- 
ket, and those who manufacture them are entitled to 
protection from the competition of the unscrupulous 
dealers. When it is clearly the interest of ninety-nine 
hundredths of the entire community to suppress this 
swindle, we marvel that it is so long tolerated. — Am. 
Artisan. 





Gas-Proofing Tissues. 


The subject of preparing tissues, paper, leather, 
rubber, wood, etc., so as to make them impermeable 
to gas, is one upon which we have much to communi- 
cate when the occasion arrives. In the mean time 
wa trancfax tha fnllawine advice fram the exporionced 


balloonist, Prof. John Wise: 


‘* There are two ways of preparing linseed oil for 
balloon varnish. The pe and the slow process. 
The first is by heating the oil up tu» temperature at 
which it will ignite spontaneously. In orar- +5 segure 
it from burning up it must be heated in an le. | 


| I quite agree that we have alla good deal yet to 
‘learn in the way of making the greatest quantity and 
‘the best quality of gas from a ton of coals; and what 
| with the high price of coals and of other material, and 
| the increased cost of labor, engineers will have to 

think more than they have done. But, in my opinion, 
| Dr. Eveleigh’s method is not the one which will relieva 
| the gas manufacturer. I repeat what I said in my 
| quewiont letter—that you cannot have both extreme 
| quantity and extreme quality at the same time ; but 
‘it isa question whether it may not be advisable to 
| employ some portion of the retorts in distilling coal 
| at a low temperature for the purpose of enriching the 
| gas made at a high heat, instead of using cannel coal. 
| But this can only be settled by a satisfactory answer 
to the question, ‘‘ Will it pay?” 

Whenever we can find an instrument which will 
register the quantity of light, instead of the volume 
of gas, it will then be to the interest of the gas man- 
ufacturer to sell light ; but, until then, he has to sell 
it by the thousand cubic feet; and therefore, so long 
as he gives that which Parliament imposes upon him, 
to give, he would be extremely foolish if he gave 
more, and therefore I do not see what advantage it is 
to the manufacturer, under such circumstances, to 
supply to the public gas.of snch a high illuminating 
power, by either distilling coal at a low heat, or by an 
excessive use of cannel coal. 

The direction in which the inventor may exercise 
his ingenuity is, in my opinion, in the substitution of 
gaseous fuel for coke, somewhat on the Siemens prin- 
ciple, and in an arrangement by which coals may be 
fed into the retorts in a continuous manner, without 
manual labor. If this could be effected, there might 
possibly be the saving which I stated in my last let- 
ter. 





A Man of a Thousand. 
secemdnsdileesetee 
[The most heroic of human acts are those in which 
one man opposes his single arm to the tide of public 
prejudice, and incurs inevitable unpopularity, from a 
pure sense of justice. Such arms and shoulders 
should wear ermine ; but, alas, we fear that they are 
the least likely to attain it. We note some remarks 





copper vessel, with a lid that can be closed when it 
begins to emit dense white vapor. If it is desired to 
have it fast drying, from four to six ounces of litharge 
per gallon should be boiled in it. This process takes 
about one hour, and renders the oil thick and tough, 
iving a good body and glossy surface to the cloth. 

‘* The slow process is to boil the oil from twelve to 
twenty hours, keeping it ata temperature of about 
200° Fah., incorporating with it while boiling half an 
ounce of sulphate of manganese to each gallon of oil. 
These varnishes should be applied to the cloth while 
tolerably hot. 

‘‘ There are other formularies, such as the incorpo- 

ration with the oil of some bird-lime. a gelatinous 
substance made from the inner bark of the white hol- 
ly. Gum elastic is also used to give the oil body and 
elasticity. When I desire to make a balloon extraor- 
dinarily close, I give ita first coating of compound 
varnish, made of equal parts of white glue and glycer- 
ine. 
‘*T recently filled a balloon at Orville, Ohio, with 
pure hydrogen, on Wednesday, and ascended with it 
on Friday following, after it had stood rain and wind, 
and sailed over a hundred miles with it. This balloon 
was varnished with the slow process oil, over a first 
slight dressing of glycerine and glue. 

** Coal gas does not exude from the balloon nearly 
so fast as pure hydrogen. By coating a balloon heav- 
ily with either of the above varnishes, it will retain 
its buoyancy with a loss of about one per cent. in 24 
hours, provided it has a capacity of 30,000 cubic feet. 
When larger, the ezosmoxe is comparatively less; 
when smaller, compraratively greater, owing, of 
course, to the disparity of cubic contents to surface.’ 





Concession and Condecension. 
pele eae 
[The following is not much in itself, but only as in- 
dicating a wonderful lowering of tone on the part of 
one of the eminent gas engineers of the old school. 
In fact they are rapidly coming round. The extract 
is from an article by the English engineer, Geo. Bow- 





er.—Ep. } 


gade at an indignation meeting of gas consumers, at 
dae 7 
W les. Let Mr. Rogers go on record in the 


“= JOURNAL. 
Mr. Rogers said he had un. ] 


from the majority of the corporation OW*ARE to differ 
of the supply of gas. It must not be supposed for a 
moment that he would not hail with pleasure the news 
that the price of gas was to be reduced instead of be- 
ing increased ; but at the same time he thought it 
was only fair that both sides of the question should be 
candidly stated, and that statements should not be 
made to the public which were calculated to mislead. 
He thought it was only fair to give the gas company 
the benefit of the doubt. All commodities had risen 
in price during the last couple of years, and notably 
within the last twelve months. Coal had risen to a 
fabulous price. As Alderman Jenkins had just said, 
iron was higher than it had ever been before—of 
course he meant in modern times, as it had been much 
higher. Now all this toldin the manufacture of so 
important an article as gas for public consumption. 
The price of coal and of labor had affected, and would 
continue to affect, the Swansea Gas Company toa 
most material extent. The products of distillation of 
coal, to which Mr. Mill had alluded, were certainly 
not so valuable in this part of the country as in Lon- 
don—as ammoniacal liquor and coal tar were but little 
used here. ‘There was a fallacy also in what Mr. Mill 
had said with respect to the price of coke. Although 
34 tons of coal would produce two of coke, still half 
of the coke produced was used under the retorts at 
| the gas works to distil the gas, so that they had only 
one ton of coke for sale out of every 3} tous of coal. 
At the discussion upon this question, which took place 
recently in the Council Chamber, he (Mr. Rogerg) 
had endeavored to show that although the price of 
[For continuation see page 28. ] 
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DR. BUCHANAN’S NEW “ RETRO- 

THERMAL FURNACE SYSTEM.” 

neon eee 

A month ago, we introduced a note relating to 
the extraordinary inventions that have been 
brought to our attention by Professor J. R. Bu- 
chanan, who has been experimenting on a large 
scale and at heavy expense at Syracuse, in the 
application of his improvements to the revival of 
the salt manufacture at that place. 

We remarked at the time that these inventions 
had a wide applicability in other arts besides 
brine-evaporation, and even in the gas manufac- 


|ture. Whenever we find ourselves justified in | 
| 


| appropriating the necessary space, it is proposed 
| to place before our readers complete specifica- 


| tions of such of these plans as are of application | 
| within the specialties of this Journal. Pending | 
| this, some further general remarks upon one of 


| them will, we think, be of interest. 
| Prof. Buchanan’s improved furnace, designed 


|as a part of his Monothermal salt-making appa- | 


| ratus, realizes an economy which has long been 


‘neglected. In most furnaces, whether for gene- 


| rating steam or for heating solid bodies, the pro- 


|ducts of combustion carry off by the chimney 


|from one-fourth to one half of all the caloric 


| produced by combustion. One ton of carbonheats | 


\say twenty tons of air (half this needed for 


| . . ° | 
\thorough combustion) and discharges it from 


the chimney, at the temperature of from 500° to 


ito 1000° Fahrenheit. From 500° to 700° is the | 


| usual temperature of the discharge from steam 
| generating furnaces. 
| Without having had any opportunity for exact 


- observation, we entertain the belief that the 


| gases discharged through the stack of a retort 
| house cannot usually carry of less than 1,000 de- 
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| four-fifths of all the caloric produced. It is ob- 


| vious therefore that of all improvements in the 
| application of fuel, none can compare in import- 
| ance with that of Prof. Buchanan, in the retro- 
| thermal furnace, which proposes to recover and 
|retain this enormous waste, and which effects 
| this recovery by an ingenious but not very ex- 
| pensive arrangement of the heat recovering ap- 
| paratus, 
Theoretically the recovery may be almost 
complete, and a realization by this means of 
|nine-tenths of the effect of caloric will produce 
|a greater economy and efficiency in the genera- 
| tion of steam, than has been effected by any im- 
|provement of the last hundred years. The efti- 
ciency of evaporating or steam generating appa- 
ratus at present, ranges from five and a half to 
/nine pounds of steam for one pound of coal. 
Five and a half is the ordinary production of 
boiling kettles; nine pounds is the product in 
boilers of unusual excellence, and seven pounds 
is about the average production of boilers. The 
retrothermal furnace raises the amount to twelve 
and a half pounds, which more than doubles the 
ordinary production in salt-evaporation. 

In all processes in which the heat is not con- 
/sumed by vaporizing liquids or solids, and in all 
processes that require very high temperatures, 
the economy of the retrothermal fugnace is much 
greater than in the production of steam. In pot- 


tery, for example, twothirds of the fuel would be 


|the chimuey, which in some cases carries off 


reclaimed by theretrothermal arrangement ; and 
in gas making it would be a very moderate esti- 
mate, to say that it would save forty per cent. of 
the fuel. 

These remarkable economies, in connection 
with the fact, that the combustion is so active and 
complete as to render it possible to use the most 
worthless fuel, such as coal slack, or loose, un 
prepared peat, without any loss, justify the 

| belief that the retrothermal furnace is the 

most remarkable improvement that has yet been 
made, in the application of fuel to manufacturing 
purposes. 





ADDERFANG CURIOUS B’HOY 
scoucabiliacadastiad 
There have lately been communicated to the 
World (the newspaper, not the ‘‘ wide, wide” 
affair of like name), some statements by a ‘‘ Par- 
|see merchant,” who has interested himself in 
gas matters in New York. The uncouth and 
grotesque name he signs is not eractly the above, 
but is so much less significant of the nature he 
develops, that we would commend to him the 
above slight alterations, in order to give his 
name a certain appropriateness to English readers. 
The ‘“‘ Parsee” part of his individuality is not 
wmhout its very plain significance. Parsees, 
being fire-worshippers, are idolaters, and the 
breaking of another of the commandments, and 
bearing false witness against his neighbor, 
doubtless ‘‘comes natural.” We can throw out 
'to him the consolation that his God will adhere 
‘to him hereafter, though probably longer and 
| closer than he likes. 
| In our Parsee’s last effusion, he made a direct 
| attack on the New York Gas-Light Co. We have 
| therefore visited the Office of that Co., to solicit 
| powmiccian te present the /wots, in order to rebut 
| his fictions. Such permission was however with- 
held, on the ground, at once recognized by us, 
|that this would be playing directly into his 
hands ; vanity and vulgar notoriety being clearly 
| the animating influences of our fire-worshipper, 
{as is in fact to be inferred from the las‘ ‘e 
of the name he has adopted. It wot......adeed 
| be making a mountain of a mole-hill for the New 
| York Gas-Light Co. to condescend to enter into 
a controversy thus initiated. 
| We shall throw out therefore but one consider- 
ation, of a general kind, so far as his attack on 
| the New York Company is concerned. He con- 
_ cludes that the original capital of this company, 
| which was $600,000, has been increased, by 
watering, to four millions. Admitting his figures, 
will any man of the commonest commun sense 
adopt his conclusion ? | 
Supposing our esteemed Parsee to have any 
amount of parsimony, and supposing he had the 
| the money, and supposing he were offered the 
|property (the land, the buildings, the apparatus, 
| the holders, the mains, etc., leaving out of ques- 
tion the “‘monopoly”) for $4,000,000 cash, 
| would he not jumpat it. If he hadn't the money, 
and were to go through the highways and bye- 
ways with an authenticated offer to this effect, 
or even of twice this figure, he would not need to 
| go fax. 
Of course, however, Mr. Parsee would not ad- 
| mit that a Gas Co. has a right to value its prop- 
erty at what it will bring. If a private citizen 
had made the investment, even if he were to call 
himself a Parsee, the profitable result would have 
merely elevated him to the position of a financial 
potentate and honored benefactor of the Com- 
munity ; but as in this case the operator is called 
a Gas Company, the original outlay, the enter- 
prise, foresight, work, brains, and business man- 
‘agement, are of no consideration at all, and the 
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vulgar prejudice against the name is taken ad- | losses to the fraternity, by the recent deaths of 


vantage of to justify newspaper obloquy, and to 
elevate its author into popularity and notoriety. 

It is not at all surprising, but merely consis 
tent, that this writer, out of a superficial and 
pretentious smattering of the subject, more mis- 
chievous than the densest ignorance would be, 
presents a comparative estimate of the cost of 
gas to the producer and consumer in New York, 
and Sheffield, England, in which he does not 
take into the least account the fact that Sheffield 


lies in the very midst of a field of coal and iron, | 


and that the materials for making gas, for build- 
ing gas works and for laying mains, are next 
door to drugs in that city. 

To cut this thing short, as we find we must, let 
us suggest to our ‘‘curious Parsee b’hoy ” that, 
instead of comparing Sheflield with New York, 
he should employ his adderfangs in a remastica- 
tion of his calculations, substituting for New 
York, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; where, the Scientifie Am- 
erican told“us last spring, gas is $1.80 per thou- 
sand ; and which furnishes a fairer chance for 
comparison with Sheffield. One thing we will 
whisper to Adder-what’s his name ; that in ener- 
getic denunciation of their Gas Co.'s, and in per- 
sistent remonstrances against their outrageous 
bills, the Pittsburgese are not behind the Man 
hattanese. Nay: in this noble field of emulation, 
we feel sure he would find Sheffield itself to hold 
its own, 





THE BRITISH ASSOCKLATION 
GAS MANAGERS. 


This admirable association has held its usual 


OF 


Messrs. John Kirkham, Thomas Livesey, and 
John Grafton, three of the veteran pioneers of 
sritish gas-lighting, proceeds to review the re 
the Gas 
manifests, as we are glad to 


cent labors of Referees, for which he 


observe, a much 
more just and unbiassed appreciation than some 


of his compatriots have done. Remarks follow 


upon the ‘ Eveleigh process” of which mor 
Vari 
ous other subjects, ineluding several recent im 
Among these, 
to Coombs's attach 


brought forward in this 


anon, and on the ‘‘ oxhydrie” quackery. 


provements, are then discussed. 
by the way, is an allusion 
ment to the stand-pipe 


Journal last winter. 
The vital 


question of coal-supply, in Great 


Britain, next occupies attention; then the at 
tempts of local municipal authorities to usurp 
and appropriate successful gas work and Mr, 


Chureh close Ss with some highly sen ible recom- 


mendations to gas managers, the gist of which 
is just what we have so often urged on the Amer 
ican fraternity, that less gas should be made by 
“rule of thumb,” that a 


scientific, especially of chemical knowledge and 


and larger leaven of 


‘skill, should be infused into the art, and that in- 


telligent experiment should be more indulged in, 
instead of being regarded with disdain and even 
with horror, as likely to lead to innovations upon 
the time honored and traditional practices of our 


| forefathers. 


| allowed to 


June meeting, and we are sorry that other mat- | 
ters have obtained precedence, so that we cannot | 


commence reporting in this issue the substance 
of its proceedings. 


We had, in fact, prepared | 


an abstract of the Inaugural Address of the | 


President (who is also President of the ‘ Society 
of Engineers”*) Jabez Church, Esq., but find it 
naaat go over to next time. 

~~" setting continued through the 11th, 12th, 
and isth of June 71 new members were elected. 
In his Inaugural Mr. Church has gone over a 
great deal of ground, and discussed a multitude 
of important and interesting topics. He first 
refers to the absolute success of the Association, 
the high position it has attained, and the great 
future before it. Alas, when are we to strike out 
in the upward path that has been so nobly indi- 
cated to us by our British brethren? It almost 
prompts us to sound the tocsin to our apathetic 
American fraternity, in the very original words: 

Awake! Arise! or be forever fall’n! 

It has scarce come to this yet ; but verily, we 
say, as we have said before, to the American 
Gas-community, that they must organize, unite, 
make common cause, and bring to bear on the 
many questions already looming up, a union of 
hearts, hands, and brains; or perils to their 
rights and privileges will soon threaten, which 
will be sore to grapple with. The mora/ influence 
of such an Association as is now established in 
the Mother Country, is its most important fea- 
ture, and will soon make itself felt in thay coun- 
try. 

Mr. Church, after some remarks on the sad 





* We are here reminded that we owe an apology to 


Mr. Church, for having passed by in silence his elo- | 


quent and instructive address, delivered last winter, 
on taking the chair of this latter Society of Westmin- 
ster, which he was kind enough to transmit to the 
Editor of this Journal. The pressure on our columns, 
which grows heavier constantly, must be the excuse. 
The passages relating to gas matters have long been 
marked for the printer, and in our next we promise to 
try to edge them in,—Ep, 


Mr. 


belongs to the progressive school, and we have 


It would appear therefore that Church 
cause to congratulate our British brethren hear- 
tily on the fact that men of this school are now 
take the lead. Temp 


nos mutamur intllis. 


ra mutantur, et 





GAS FOR CALORIFIC USES. 
esse ciliiarencns 


The applications of gas for cooking, heating, 


| and motor purposes, are destined soon to reach, 








in all 


That this beneficent class of inventions has made | 


countries, a stupendous development. 


as yet so little way in America is due to several 
causes. 

Among these are a number of popular errors 
and prejudices that have prevailed widely, in- 
deed almost universally. Of these probably the 
most influential has been the impression, adopt- | 
ed without any adequate practical examination | 
of the facts, that the general use of gas for fuel 
is inadmissible in American towns, in conse- 
quence of its comparatively high cost. As we 
have before pointed out, the fact has been lost | 
sight of here that the average cost of ordinary 
fuelin this country is also almost proportion- 
ately high. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that the economy in the use of gas instead of 
coal, for fuel, is not quite so great here as in 
England ; though, when taken into connection | 
with the other advantages, there is still a con- | 
clusive preponderance in favor of gas, as we 
shall show on another day, soon. 

Another of the supposed objections is that if a 
gas cooking stove is put into the hands of a ser- 
vant, she will waste gas in aruinous way. The| 
answer to this is that she cannot by any possi- | 
bility waste gas the in proportion that they al- | 
most all waste coal. 


rife we 


that are 
Our main pur- 


Others of the popular crrors 
must leave for future occasions. 
pose on this occasion is to quote here some sig 
nificant and instructive paragraphs from a new 
edition lately received of the little work of Mag- 
nus Ohren, Esq., of the Crystal Palace Gas-Light | 
Company, Sydenham, to which we haye before | 
called repeated attention, Mr, Ohren’s book | 


' orifice purpose 


} any pattern. 


| | er SALE—ONE GAS HOLDER CENTRE 


| retary and Treasurer, or 
Engineer of Chicago Gas-Light and Coke Co. 301-3m 


ble him to care 


was prepared in the first instance for cireulation 
among the consumers of his company, with a 
view to commend to them the use of gas for eal 
In the introduction to this new 
edition he ay 


Nearly 6,000 copies of the first edition of this pam 
phlet have been distributed amongst the Crystal Pal 
ace District Gas Company's consumers of gas, with a 
view to increase the consumption—during the sum 
mer by the use of gas cooking stoves, and during win 
ter by the use of gas heating stoves, for warming 
shops, warehouses, bedrooms, halls, and conservato 
ries. At Maidstone, where gas cooking stoves were 
lately introduced at rent, there are no fewer than 130 
cooking toves in operation, besides 
ber of heating proving the 
gas companies of supplying their consumers with gas 
toves on hire ry at arental equal to5 per cet. 
per annum on the outlay—the of the 
itoves being amply repaid by the profit on the gas 


Constiee d. 


a large num- 


stoves advantage to 


wear and tear 


The advantages of cooking and heating by was 
are so self-evident to the public that since the issue of 
the pamphlet the consumers of the Crystal Palac: 


District Gas C 
stoves faster than the makers 
busy season of the year. Tl 


necessary to draw the attent 


MEIPATLY have made application feor 


the consideration of the impr 
and heating by gas, first i 
the experiment of puttir 

into the hands of the « 

We firmly believe * 
panies in all our larger should adopt the 
plan of supplying gas stu at a rent, or some 
equivalent plan, and disseminate among their 
consumers, as Mr. Ohren’s Co. has done, a know 
ledge of their advantages, to accomplish quickly 
the same immense step in advance that we find 
here announced. Much more soon on this head. 
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y needs that com- 


“An adjustabie aperture or 
placed in any part of the exit pipe, between the decomposing 


cock, 


retorts and the exhausting apparatus, or any equivalent of 
the same for allowing atmospheric air to be drawn into the 
exhauster with the gas.” 

KIDD’s VAPORIZING PROCESS turns all the Naphtha into va 
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Would call attention to his new article for 
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[ Continued from page 7.} 

coke—that is of gas coke—had risen from 8s. to 148. 
a ton, this bore only a comparatively small proportion 
to the advance in the price of coal. It was all very 
well for gentlemen to say that coal in Swansea stands 
on a par with coal in Cardiff and London. It was not 
so. The price of local coal for gas producing purposes 
was, he was informed, from 15s. to 16s. per ton, with 
asmall amount to be added for conveyance to the 
works. But in order to bring the gas to the proper 
illuminating power it was necessary to add to the local 
coal 10 per cent. of cannel coal, which added very 
considerably to the expense, and raised it rather above 
the price of coal of equal quality for gas-producing 
purposes in Cardiff. And while he was on the sub- 
ject, he might incidentally mention—as showing the 
foresight of the corporation in times past—that they 
agreed with the gas company to withdraw their oppo- 
sition to their bill on condition, among other things, 
that they would supply gas of an illuminating power 
equal to 11 sperm candles. If the gas company had 
adhered to that point, the public would have good 
cause to be thoroughly disgusted with the quality of 
the gas supplied, as a large quantity would have to 
pass through the burner in order to give anything like 
a reasonable light. But though not bound to do so, 
the gas company actually supplied gas equal to fifteen 
sperm candles, which, he was informed, though he 
did not vouch for it, represented an additional ex- 
pense to the company of Is. per 1,000 feet. He knew 
that, in speaking as he had, he had not taken the 
popular side, but he was actuated by the wish to give 
fair play to the gentlemen who had embarked their 
capital in the gas-works. 





Metallic Sodium as an Explosive. 
—_— 

Some yearsago, Prof. Wurtz, of New York, insti- 
tuted experiments on the explosive force of sodium, 
and obtained some startling results, but the idea of 
using the metal for blasting purposes did not awaken 
enough interest to lead to its practical adoption. We 
now hear that the subject is again revived, without 
giving Prof. Wurtz the credit that is justly due to him. 
The calculation upon which the application of sodium 
is based is as follows: To decompose nine parts by 
weight of water, 23 parts by weight of sodium are re- 
quired, and the product is 31 parts of soda and one 
part by weight of hydrogen. If we employ 46 gram- 
mes of sodium, this will evolve, with 18 grammes of 
water, two grammes of hydrogen, which occupies a 
space of 22,471.9 cubic centimeters. If the glass ball 
containing the sodium has the capacity of 50 cubic 
centimeters it will hold about 46 grammes of sodium ; 
the hydrogen gas from this quantity of sodium will 
exert an explosive force against the walls of the vessel 
of 450 atmospheres. The application of the sodium 
for the purpose of blasting is made as follows: Two 
glass bulbs of 50 cubic centimeters capacity are blown 
with a neck of glass between them ; one bulb is filled 
with sodium and the other with water, and between 
the two is fused a soluble salt. The length of time 
required to dissolve the salt can be ascertained by ex- 
periment, and the connecting tube be made so as not 
to have the charge fired prematurely. The bulbs, 
with the sodium below, are let down into the drill 
hole, the water gradually dissolves up the salt, and 
thus comes into contact with the metal, and the ex- 
plosion follows. How far the full force of the sodium 
can be brought into play is uncertain, as it is neces- 
sary that the whole of it should be consumed in de- 
composing the water, and the explosion may follow 
before the water has penetrated far enough into the 
interior for this purpose. Considerable sodium would 
be apt to be scattered about to set fire to surrounding 
objects. There is no doubt about the force of the ex- 
plosion, as we know by experiments that we have 
tried in a small way, but whether the the thing is fea- 
sible on a large scale, is a question which we do not 
feel competent to answer.—Journal Applied Chem- 
istry. 

[The material used by me for practical purposes 
was not solid metallic sodium, but the permanently 
liguid alloy of sodium and potassium, which is obvi- 
ously not open to the objection suggested by Prof. 
Joy.—H. Worrz. } 
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New Jersey Gas Irems.—We learn from the news- 
papers that the Newark Gas-Light Company has re- 
duced the price of gas from $3.50 to $3.25 per 1000 
feet. Also, from the same source, that a gas company 


has been organized to erect works at Bloomfield, New | 


Jersey. 


PRICES OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GAS 
COALS. 
{Reported Expressly for this Journal.) 
JULY 2, 1872 
DELIVERED IN NEW YORK. 
English Cannel. 


Ince Hall... ......seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenees $13 00 @ 1350) " Howard, 916 Market street, St. Louis, Mo.... . Fie rita 5 
Es 0.0:s'on de $000 cenedehs Sevieineneoe 1280 @ 13 00 Jersey City Fire Brick Works J. H. Gautier & Co., Greene 
: : m | Essex and Bergen sts., Morris Cana Sera 8 
—_ . are, Caltng Conte 7 BO ~. | Laclede Fire Brick Works, 107 North Levee, st. Louis, Mo.. 8 
Newcastle Gas............+..+2seeeeeeerererees $750 @ 775) Manhattan Clay Retort Works, 15th st., near Av. C, N. Y.. 8 
Liverpool C@KINg........----0+++0++seeeeeres - 72% @ 710) philadelphia Fire Brick Works, Vine and 28d sts,, Phila... 8 
Rritish Province Coals. | Retorts, Etc.—Geo, C. Hicks & Co., Baltimore Md........... 6 
Se erry ay 00 ere .--.--- ockaue — LAMPS, STOVES, PETROLEUM, ETC. 
Block House—At Mines, $1 50, Gold........ babi shwenbeas 6 25 | 
e a 1 fi ; __ __ | Patent Lamp Post—J. W. Graham, Chillicothe, Ohio, or 
—— sa a9 shes koe ‘ee . ieee yr | A. M. Callender, office of SE cslounewdeines ons: 9 
ennsylvania Coals. | 
Penn Gas Coal—Delivered in New York....... $6 8746 @7 10 | MISCELLANEOUS. 
— LSeER PER Naheehdudbeweby oc0eesds< : orn @ 7 10) Architect and General Gas Engineer—William Farmer, 
RERRSOE PENS RF OR AYES oe sonenenSareaneses D - —| 115 MeenWwny MOOG... 00600500 ccceeccnerscensenagenses 3 
CA apGNShws chi deb vnbees WOhnekeieN ) 
Seay 72 @ 0) . synopsis of British Gas Lighting—Jas. R. Smedberg, 
West Virginia Coals. San Francisco, Cal..... ; da dbtbathokak «setae ntituacekbs 4 
ee OPT er Tre eee TT % od 4 aa American Journal of Science and Arts—Silliman and . 
Tt lalallala Sah F 7 Dana, New Haven Comb.............s+eseesrecesersescseee 
} ny SO lee ea ata ry aE Contractors for Gas Works, Etc.—Murray & Baker, Fort 
Rees epee vee SOS eS SeRSESS® oe I MM. csi sn dbnc ened} esntpneegedeestantenasoeses re 
ee ea Serene nercerecsntneersnives : = > ; m4 Fode I's System of Bookeeping—A. M. Callender & Co., 42 : 
PE SEC APS? FP OE TREND REESE AD PRPS sae : Pime BE... OW TORK s « .0:0000,0000 0000 ccccestecccc op0esceesece 
SSC lean $35 S $$) | Journal of the Franklin Institute—Prof. W. H. Wahl, 
McKenzie Compound Mixture... ecko - 8 00 Framkiin Tart. PRIR,, PO. ....0.00060 crocscccccccsoesecece 4 


American Canne! Coals. 


Peytona of West Virginia................... $1400 @ 14 530 
PRMbaen OF PGRMAFETRMER,. 6... cccccccscsccccscccsccecice — 


A . | SUE. | 5c, ccccnbndumisiestusdsctareapes 1 
Ameriean Camnel............--.+sseeereeeees $1000 @ 150) screening Shovels—O. R. Butler, 126 Maiden Lane, N.J.... 4 
Asphalts. Works upon Gas—D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray street and 
: Sr Ts Wc Boh 0002 00 600 ae odadae hehe thn seca gees 9 
Albertite of New Brunswick.................. $15 00 @ 18 00) 
Ritchie Mineral of West Virginia.............. 1660 @ 1600) 


EE Es Sa sscescccttevccsess peninaes —— @ 406 





Advertisers Index. 
) tc? In peshianit ~~ AR tr +s to 12, within 


brackets, at head of advertisement;pages. 


GAS BURNERS, APPARATUS, ETC. 
American Meter Co.—West 22nd st., N. Y., Arch and 22d 


i ig Se ig SEIN 0n.05:50.00s0s ann eceesensseecas 6 
Agency for the Gibson Improvement—W. H. Grenelle, 41 

UNG TINS sé scree oh ces bae doscctneds ssid acncewsobe 9 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe—Smith & Ellis, York and 

RS SO ss i bcacencs cee scat wetbandenieaes 4 


Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes—R. D. Wood & Co., Phila- 


SEK hi iu 043s b0ehi ned ese eirenn ees adhbaneksbeeetss 7 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe—Henry G. Nichols, 14 Platt 

ss hs, Sura dd ni kn dkansenbaadbobewanes Gene 5 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe—Jno. McNeal & Sons, 117 

STII Whoo a bisected Socub eet eced tees sxscésesccdecs 2 
Gas-Burners—C. Gefrorer, 259 Commerce st., Philadelphia, 


Gas Purification—St. John and Cartwright................. 6 
Gas Meter Manufacturers—Harris & Bro., 1117 Cherry st., 
PG WD ag6n cess ce ensdncks pesessendvecestbectseess 6 


Gasometers, Etc.—Geo. Stacey & Co., Cincinnati, O........ 2 
Gas Fixtures, Etc.—Mitchell, Vance & Co., 597 Broadway... 4 
Gasholders, Etc.—Deily & Fowler, 39 Laurel st., Philadel... 4 


Gas and Water Pipes—B. S. Benson & Son, Allentown, Pa.. 5 

Gasometers, &c.—Keystone Iron Works—2132 Filbert st., 
gs 6.0h60b evns sabhebbne son n8bs As o0b64b0s dees 0s oe a 

Gas Screens—American Gas Screen Manufacturing Co., 


i ns <5 nc Suh aaen anton shes basen’ Aus <0060 eco 3 
Jersey City Gas Meter Works, 14 Morris st., Jersey, N. J.... 3 
Northwesterr Gas and Water Pipe Co.—646 Wa bash Ave., 

aS rrr rrr ae ee 7 


Patent Conically Slotted Wood Trays—John L. Cheesman, 
147 and 149 Avenue C., N. Y. 


5 
Patent Gas Exhauster—Smith & Sayre, 95 Liberty sttreet.. 9 | 
4 


The Gas Light Co. of America—Box 5220, New York city... 
GAS COALS. 
Despard Coal Co.—Parmelee & Bros., Agents, 32 Pine st., 


Gas Coals—Bird, Perkins & Job, 86 South st., N. Y......... 5 
Grahamite or Ritchie Mineral—27 South Charles street, Bal- 
Re LhGuEis dhss hoon cupappeibnen das cankkssadehiacc® 8 
Ohio Gas Cannel—George Merryweather, 53 Pine street, 
i tt iin hits Sesh henkenscddehh ake aden xu itese.o 
The Newburg Orre! Coal Company—Chas, W. Hays, Agent 
in New York, Trinidad Building, 111 B’way, Room 7.... 


FOUNDRIES. 
Atlantic Dock Iron Works—Hoy, ‘Kennedy & Co., Office 98 
Eapatty waeeet, Ti. Way FO. TOK OEE, ......occcscccocccceces 3 
Cast-Iron Pipes and Fittings—B. 8. Benson, 52 East Monu- 
SNORE WipORE, TMIIITO, BEG... onic cccis ccccvcccscccdbscecs 6 
Continental Works—T. F. Rowland, Greenpoint............ 5 


Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J.—Jesse W. Starr & Sons 7 
Gloucester Iron Werks—J. P. Michellon, Sec., 6 North 7th 
ee Bobenccoccestestabedsébun | 





| Louisville Pipe Works—Dennis Long, cor. 9th and Water 


WUE, , TAPE GE «6 5.0 6 0:66 5508 0005 cake vocctasbesssenevaves T 
| National Foundry and Pipe Works—Wm. Smith, Carroll, 


| Pike, Smallman & Wilkins streets, Pittsburg, Pa......... 5 
| Pascal Iron Works—Morris, Taskar & Co., Philadelphia. ...19 
| Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Co., Providence, —_ 

BA, A, BEBO, BIPORE. onc cccccccsscccvcccccccsccseccecseces 4 
| WATER METERS, PUMPS, ETC. 

| Cast Iron Pipes for Water and Gas—Riley A. Brick, 89 
mE rt ere 6 
| Valves for Water, Steam and Gas—Ludlow Valve Man’g 
Co., 193 River street, Troy, N.Y 

| Water Pipes, etc.—S. Fulton & Co., 412 Walnut at., Phila... 6 


CLAY RETORT WORKS. 


| B. Kreisher, Clay Retorts, etc., 58 Goerck st., New York.... § 


| Clay Retorts, Fire Brick, Tiles, etc.—Wilson & Gardner, 
| Lockport, Westmoreland Co., Pa.............ssseseeeeeees 8 
Cheltenham Fire Brick and Clay Retort Works—Evens & 





| On the Advantages of Gas for Cooking and Heating— 


Magnus Ohren, Lower Sydenham, London, 8. E....... .5 
| School of Mines, Columbia College, East 49th st............ 5 


| Scientific and Chemical Expert—Prof. H. Wurtz, 26 Pine 








JOHN McNEAL & 
SONS, 


} MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast Iron Gas and 
Water Pipe. 


Works—Burlington, N. J. 
Office—117 Broadway, N. Y. 








Having withdrawn from the firm of R. D. Woop & Co., the 
practical management of which we have had since the organ- 
| ization of that firm until June 1871, we have now completed 
| our Works for the manufacture of CAST IRON PIPE and 
Castings generally. 

Having immediate rail and water communication with New 
York and Philadelphia, as well as the coal and iron regions, 
we have every advantage of situation. 

Our experience in the manufacture of Pipe for a great many 
years, has enabled us in rebuilding to practically apply Ma- 
chinery and Fixtures of the very best character, to insure 
good work. 

We are now prepared to contract for this class of Castings 
under the most favorable terms. 

We have associated with us Mr, H. G. H. Tarr, formerly 
with R. D. Woop & Co., who will take charge of our sales de- 
partment in New York. 968-17 








| GEO. STACEY. HENRY RANSHAW. WM. STACEY 


GEO. STACEY & CoO., 
| MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIO 


GAS-HOLDERS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 

Cast and Wrought Iron Work 

Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works. 





Foundry on MILL STREET ; Nos. 33, 35, 37 and 39. 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 











REFERENCE. 

Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. Baton Rouge, La., Gas Ce. 

Indianopolis Gas Co. naw, Mich., Gas Co. 

Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 

Covington, Ky., Gas Co. Peoria, Til, Gas Co. 

Spri eld, O., Gas Co. uincy, Iil., Gas Co. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. ampaign, Ills., Gas Co, 

Madison, Ind., Gas Co. Carlinville, Ti, Gas 

Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co. Bowling Green, Ky. Gas Co. 

Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. Hamilton, Ohio, Gas 

ae Iowa, Gas Co. Mh na, Miss., Gas Co. 

Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. Denver ty, Cal, Gas Ce. 
R. T. Cov , Eng’r Cincinnati, amd ethers, 
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WILLIAM 


111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, 


3 I 


WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon all matters connected with the construction of GAS WORKS and other buildings. 


Detail Drawings, Specifications and Estimates for Gas Works of any capacity, Retort Settings, 
ing Apparatus, Iron Roofs, and every description of Machinery required in the Manufacturing of Gas. 


PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS 





HENRY J. DAVISON, Engineer, 77 Liberty Street, N. Y. 
HERRING & FLOYD, Oregon Iron Foundry, 738 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


ne 


Room 95, 


FARMER, 


ARCHITECT AND GENERAL GAS 


ENGINEER, 


New York. 


Will furnish General and 


Jondensers, Washers, Exhausters, Purifiers, Holders, Coal Hoist 


Pumps tor Water, &c., &c. 


Col. WHITE, Engineer People’s Gas-Light Company, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
GEORGE W. PARSONS, Sup’t and Eng’r, Rochester Gas-Light Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
GEORGE W. EpGE, Engineer, Jersey City Gas-Light Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


JOHN HARRISON, Engineer People’s Gas-Light Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CHARLES FABEN, Superintendent and Engineer Toledo Gas-Light Co., Toledo, O. 
PETER F. BurTIs, Supt. and Engineer, Chicago Gas-Light Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Exhausters for Gas and Foul Lime Ventilation, 
Dumping Barrows for Coal, Coke and Lime, 
Blowers for Forgers, 
~~ 
REFERENCES: 

CHAS. RoomE, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
SAMUEL Down, President American Meter Company, N. Y. 
C, VANDERVOORT SMITH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. 
CHARLES MowTon, Engineer New York Gas-Light Company, N. Y. J. H. GAvuTIER & Co., Fire Brick Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
SAMUEL P. PARHAM, Engineer Mutual Gas-Light Company, N. Y. Professor SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. HENRY Wurtz, Editor AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL, | 

| 

| 


FREDERICK SABBATON, Engineer Troy Gas-Light Company, Troy, N. Y. 


OHIO GAS CANNEL, 
From the Sterling Colliery. 


Iam now prepared to‘place in the market, through my 
agencies as below, a regular and unlimited supply of this val- 
uable Cannel, for gas purposes. A recent analysis, by Prof. 
Wurtz, Editor of this Journal, at the Laboratories of the 
New YorK GAS-LIGHT CoMPANY, gave 47}¢ per cent of Volatile 
Matter and 45 bushels to the ton of a fair quality of coke. The 
| yield of gas was at the rate of 9,500 feet per ton of about 27 
| candle power. It is not highly sulphurous, can be purified by 
| Lime, and the ash from the coke does not clinker. 

GEORGE R. TUTTLE, Proprietor, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


GENBRAL AGENCIES. 
| George Merry weather, 53; Pime Street, N. Y. 


ATLANTIC DOCK 


| 
‘iron & Machine Works, 


| FERRIS, WOLCOTT AND DYKEMAN STREETS, 
South Brooklyn. 


HOY, KENNEDY & CO., AGENTS. 


Office 98 Liberty Street. P.O. Box 2,348 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| HOY, KENNEDY & CO., 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
| For the Erection or Extension of Gas Works. 
| PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES. 
MANUFACTURERS of every kind of Gas Machinery, Retorts 
Bench Castings, Wrought Iron Work, Multitubular and Air 
| Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Exhausters with 
every equipment complete for large or small Works, Gas- 
holders, Telescopic or Single; Iron Roof Frames with Cor. 
nice Gutters, covered with Corrugated Iron or Slate; Iron 
Doors and Iron Pivot Blind Windows; Coke Barrows, lire 
Tools, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars and Screws, Stop Valves, Tat 
Valves for Regulating Dip in Hydranlic Mains, Pressure 
Governors for Street Mains, and Compensators for Exhaust 
ers that are unrivalled for unvarying accuracy Steam En- 
gines, Boilers, Etc., Etc. 

Agents for G. W. EDGE's PROCESS for removing Carbon 


from Retorts. 
Post Office Box 2,348. Office 98 Liberty st 


———— + * 





a 


A. F. HAVENS’S 
ADJUSTABLE AUTOMATIC DIP SEAL, 


AND 


Improved Retort Lids. 


The Seal closes automatically, when the retort-lid is re- 
moved, and is broken by replacing the lid. No mistake can 
possibly be made. The rods are adjustable in a moment_to 
any contingency. The new attachments are adaptable to any 
Works. Cost only that of rough castings. No lute used, and 
no leakage at lids. Half the number of lids only needed. Ca- 
pacity of mains greatly increased. In new Works no mains. 


No carbon in retorts, seldom in stand-pipes. Address 
CHARLES HUBBARD, Jr., 
206uD) 60 Vesey Street, N. Y. 





B@ CAUTION. 


‘EVERAL CONTRIVANCES HAVING BEEN DEVISED 
for the purpose of dispensing with the dip-pipe seal, by 
means of a valve, or cut-off, between the retort and the hy- 
draulic main, in gas works, since this method of making gas 
was introduced by the AMERICAN COAL GAS LIGHT IMPROVE- 


Company. All Gas-Light Companies are cautioned against 
theJuse, without license or authority from the undersigned., 
of said devices. 
The Am. Coal Gas Light Improvement Co. 
JOHN H. BLAKE, President. 
41 PINE STREET, NEW YORE 





79 WATER STREET, Boston, 





JAMES R. SMEDBERG, Consulting Engixeer, San Francisco Gas-Light Co., Cal. 


MENT COMPANY, all of which are infringements upon Letters | 
Patent, numbered 95,459—116,450—and 119,135, owned by said | 


(254 


PATENT 
OAK AND RATTAN 
GAS SCREEN. 


It is five years since these Screens, made of Oak and Rat 
tan, for purifying coal gas, were first introduced, and a thor- 
ough trial of them made. Uptothis time they are used in 
many of the largest gas works in this country, with the high- 
est approval over all other Screens, 

‘They are so simple in construction and the material used so 
adapted to the use they are put too, that it is certain no other 
way of making a gas screen can ever compete with this. Oak 
is used for the frames, and put together by around tenant 
andgmortise, using steam-bent oak for fitting around pipes; 
| after which, rattan is interlaced when wet, thus holding the 
| frame firmly together, and dispensing with all pins or nails, 
which are liable to drop or rust out, and in this manner we 
produce a light, strong and durable screen with uniform perfo- 
rations, that will always remain in place, which is not the 
case with slat trays. They also give a purifying surface of 
| over one hundred per cent. more than any other screen, greatly 
| lessening the pressure on the retorts. 
| A. M. GILEs, of the Boston Gas Works says under date 26th 
January, 1872: 

I have used them exclusive of all others for three years 
past. The purifying surface | find to be nearly three ‘times 
| that of any other tray, and their durability hus been perfectly 

satisfactory. 

Hi. A. Allyn. of Brooklyn Gas Works, says: 

I have had them in constant use for over two years, and 
consider them superior to any gas tray made in this country. 

Col. J. H. ARMINGTON, Superintendent of Providence (R. I.) 
| Gas Works, after trial of these screens in all his purifiers, 


Says: 








The amount of gas purified per bushel of lime (slacked) 
is six thousand five hundred and fifty-six cubic feet. 

GEORGE DwiGut, of Springfield Gas Works, says, under date 
March 5th, 1872: 

Your screens we have had in use two years. 
satisfaction and wear well. 

J. M. Cox, of New Haven Gas Works, says, under date 4th 
March, 1872: 

I have used iron and wood screens of different forms, and 
none I have ever seen are equal to yours, as the gas passes through 


them under much less pressure, and they purify more gas per 
bushel of lime. > 





They give good 


We will send a sample screen to any company ordering it, 
delivering same free to any Express Company in Boston. 

We might give quotations from many letters. We give a 

st of some Gas.Light Companies using them. 


| Providence, R. I. Gas-Light Co.. Boston, Mass. Gas-Light 
Co, - 
} 


: East Boston,’Mass., Gas-Light Co. ; South Boston, Mass., 
Gas-Light Co. ; Springtield, Mass., Gas-Light Co.; New Bed- 
| ford, Mass., Gas-Light Co, ; Manchester, N.H., Gas-Light Co. ; 
| Reading, Penn., Gas-Light Co. ; Biddeford, Me., Gas-Light 
| Co.; Hartford, Conn., Gas-Light Co.: New Haven, Conn., 
Gas-Light Co. ; New Orleans, La., Gas-Light Co. ; Savannah, 
| Ga., Gas-Light Co.; Charleston, 8. C., Gas- Light Co.; Tren- 
| ton, N. J., Gas-Light Co. ; Charlestown, Mass., Gas-Light Co. ; 
| Dorchester, Mass., Gas-Light Co. ; Chelsea, Mass., Gas-Light 
Co. ; Baltimore, Md., Gas-Light Co. ; Manhattan, N. Y., Gas 
Light Co.; Cincinnati, Ohio. ; Gas-Light Co.: San Francisco, 
| Cal., Gas-Light Co.: Albany, N. Y., Gas-Light Co.; Sacra- 
| mento, Cal.; St. Joseph, Mo., Gas-Light Co. ; Leavenworth, 
| Kansas, Gas-Light Co. ; Macon, Ga., Gas-Light Co. ; Roxbury, 
| Mass., Gas-Light Co.; Lansinghburg, N. Y., Gas-Light Co. : 
| Bridgeport, Conn., Gas-Light Co.; Stamford, Conn., Gas- 
| Light Co,; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gss-Light Co; Seranton, 
| Penn., Gas-Light Co.; Lewiston, Me., Gas-Light.Co., and one 
| hundred others. 
| Address 





A. P. JAQUES, Treas., 
Amer. Gas Screen Man’f’g Co., Haverhill, Mass. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, _ 





fe ADVERTISER HAVING HAD MANY YEARS Ex- 

PERIENCE a8 Engineer aud Superintendent of Gas Works, 

Under- 

Address E. M. P., 
23-unl 


is open to an engagement in any part of the States, 
stands reeping accounts of a Gas Works, 
| office of ournal 


| 
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KEYSTONE IRON WORKS, 


2132 FILBERT STREET, 
W. KRAFT, 


Philadelphia, 


PROPRIETOR, 


MANUFACTURES 


GA SOME TERS. 
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Wreught tron Work for Bridges, Buildings, Steam Boilers, Tanks, Stills, Ac. 


Particular Attention paid to Alterations and HKepairs. 


PROVIDENCE 


Steam & Cas Pipe Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, 
BUILDERS OF 
Jjoal and Rosin Gas Works, 
FOR TOWNS AND MANUFACTORIES. 


Estimates furnished of the cost of Works, and cost to Manu- 
facture Gas in any Locality. 


Gasholders, 
Iron Truss Retort House Roots, 
Water Tanks, 
Purifier Covers, 
Coke Barrows, 
Cast Iron Socket Pipe. 


Particular attention given to Enlarging and Re-building 
Gas Works. 

For Lighting Manufactories, our Rosin Gas Works have 
been successfully used for many years past. They require but 

small outlay, and afford a safe and economical ight. 





YOR SALE AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES: 
EXHAUSTERS AND COMPENSATORS, 
IRON AND CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICK, CLAY AND TILE, 
ROMAN CEMENT AND ROSIN, 
STATION AND CONSUMERS’ METERS. 
REFER TO 
Manufacturers’ Gas Co., Fall River, Mass.; Youngstown 
dhio, Gas Co.; New Rochelle, N. Y., Gas Co.; Homer and 
Soertland, N. Y. Gas Co.; Danbury, Conn., Gas Co.; North 
Bridgewater, Mass., Gas Co.; Cold Spring, N. Y., Gas Co., 
Rockville, Conn., Gas Co.; Taunton, Mass., Gas Co.; Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Gas Co. 
FREDERICK GRINNELL, President, J.C. HARTSHORN, Treas, 
S. MILLEeTr THOMPSON, Secretary. 
Office and Manufactory, corner of Pine and Eddy Streets, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
Office in Syracuse, N. Y., No. 1 Granger Block. 
=. Bo BRANCH, Agent. 


MITCHELL, V VANCE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt, Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers, Mantle Ornaments, &c, 


Salesroom, 597 BROADWAY, 
(Rear Entrance 140 Mercer Street.) 


NEW YORE. 
Spec designs furnished for Gag Fixtures for Churcheg 





Fao a, Lodges, ae. 


Smith & Ec llis,. 
IRON FOUNDRY & PIPE WORKS, 


Philadelphia. 


SEVERAL THOUSAND 3, 4, AND 6) 
INCH CAST IRON GAS PIPES, 
OH HAND, FOR IMMEDIATE DE- | 





LIVERY. 


@ GAS WORKS CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 


291-6m 


P. P. DEILY, J. FOWLER. 
DEILY & FOWLER, 
39 LAUREL STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


BUILDERS OF 
GAS WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS-HOLDERS, 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
Coke and Coal 


SCREENING SHOVELS. 
MADE FROM BEST MAL- 
LEABLE IRON. 


FURNISHED WITH LONG OR D 
HANDLES 


Perfect in their operation. Very 
strong, and from their great durability 
vastly more economical than any sub- 
stitute. Refer to all the principal Gas 
Companies in the country, who ac- 
knowledge them as the * ne plus ultra” 





of Coke Screening Shovels. 
Orders addressed only to 
oO. R. BUTLER, 
Sole Agent. 
No. 06 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA 


«. K. GARRISON, President. 

EE. W. McGINNIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 

JOHN P. KENNEDY, Chief Engineer. 

LEONARD D. GALE, Consulting Chemist. 

GENTLEMEN: We beg leave to inform you, that we have 
purchased the Patent process for making ILLUMINATING 
GAS from PETROLEUM and its products, known as the 


Gale and Rand Patents, 


and we are now prepared to treat with you for the use of said 
process by your Company. 
We are also prepared to contract for putting said process 


| into successful operation in your works, furnishing all the 


necessary plans, Materials, and workmen for that purpose. 


We do not deem it necessary to enter upon a detailed de- 
scription, here, of the processes above referred to, deeming 
it sufficient to state, to secure your interest and investigation. 
that they have been in successful operation, for months, in a 
number of Gas-Light Works in the United States, and are 
now being introduced in the works of the Mutual Gas-Light 
Company, of New York City; the Citizens’ Gas-Light Com- 
| pany, of Brooklyn; the New Orleans, San Francisco, and very 
many other Gas-Light Companies throughout the country. 





WROUGHT IRON ROOFS, 
CHARGING-SCOOPS, COAL WAGONS, 
COKE BARROWS, AND ALL WROUGHT 
WORK CONNECTED WITH GAS-WORKS. 
Particular attention paid to the Extension of Works and 
Repairs to Gasholders, Purifiers, Etc.; also, Builders of 
Water Tanks, Oil Stills, Etc. 
REFER TO 
M. H. Jones, Easton Gas Co., Penn. 
Franklin Woolman, Burlington Gas Co., N. J. 
O. W. Goodwin, Camden Gas Co., hy J. 
Benjamin Acton, Salem Gas Co., N. J. 
D. H. Smith, Watkins Gas Co., W ome N. Y. 
W. F. Warner, Oswego Gas Co., N. Y. 
E. Wilcox, Joilet Gas Co., IL. 
Messrs. Woodbury, Walter & Potter, Kalamazoo Gas 
Co., Michigan. 
H. H. Fish, Utica Gas Co., N. Y. 
W. J. Ball, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


(TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. ) 


“A SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH GAS- 
LIGHTING,” 


900 pages, large 4to, profusely illustrated. 





Tnis is the only compend of Gas-Lighting ever projected, 
and will be the standard work of reference among Compa- 
nies, Manufactures, Engineers, Patentees, and Scientific Men 
generally. 

Price $15, payable on delivery. 

It will be sold only by subscription, which should be ad- 
dressed to the compiler, JAMES R. SMEDBERG, Consulting 
Engineer 8. F, Gas Co,, San Francisco, Cal., or Editorg AMER- 
ICAN G48-LIGHTJOURNAL, No, 42 Pine street, N, YA 


For full particulars, address 


THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA. 


k 248-tf] P. 0. Box 5220, New York City. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
| DESPARD COAL 


| To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston. 
Mines in ee Sees West Virginia. 

Wharves ust Point, ; 
Company's Office, 29 South stteet,} Baltimore. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York ; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine. 

*.* Reference to them is requested 204-ly 


JOURNAL OF THE 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 


EpiToR—Pror. W. H. WAHL, Pa.D. 
ASSISTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS. 











| This Journal, devoted to Mechanical and Physioal Science 

Civil Engineering, and the Arts and Manufactures, published 

| in monthly numbers of seventy-two pages each, forming two 

volumes per annum, illustrated with engravings and wood- 
cuts. 

The Journal is now in its forty-fifth year of publication, and 
has become a standard work of reference. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Five dollars per annum ; payable 
on the issue of the sixth number. When the full subscription 
five dollars) is paid in advance, the numbers will be sent free 
of postage 

omumunicationg and letters on business must be directed 
tO the ACTUARY OF THE FRANELLY INSTITUTE, PHILAPELPEL, 
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MANUFACTURER OF | 


Patent Conically and Diamond Slotted 
Solid Wood Trays. 











































































































The advantages of these Trays over those made of iron, are | 


economy (they being over 200 per cent. cheaper than iron 
and will last twice as long), a greatly increased purifying 
surface, and a saving of time and labor in removing lime, as 


it does not adhere to the smooth surface of the Wood Trays, | 


as is the case with the iron. The top cut represents the new 
diamond slotted or reversable Tray, a very superior improve- 
ment, JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 
5land 153 Avenue C, New York. 
CHELTENHAM 
4s e “2 . | ™ 
Fire Briek and Clay 
Retort Works. 


EVENS & HOWARD, 
PROPRIETORS, | 
MANUFAOTURERS 
FIRE BRICK, 
CLAY RETORTS, 
GAS HOUSE TILE, 
BLAST FURNACE TILE, 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
SEWERAGE PIPE from 5 to 30 inch diameter, 
SUPERIOR DRY MILLED FIRE CLAY, ETC 
OFFICE, 916 MARKET STRERT, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


oF 


241-ly 


Bird, Perkins & Job, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Pictou, 
Sydney, 
Lingan, 
Caledonia, 
Westmoreland and Neweasile 


COAL, 


ALSO, 


Ince Hall, Scotch, and Red Bank Gas 
House Cannel. 
103 STATE St., Boston, 27 Sourm 8t., N. Y. [24 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 
AND PIPE WORKS. 
OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, PIKE, 
AND WILKINS STREETS, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


wM. SMITH, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPE 
BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, and 
all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND 
WATER WORKS, 
We cffer special inducements to parties wishing to pur- 





SMALLMAN 


J. L. Cheesman, | 


T. F. ROWLAND, 


Continental Works, 


GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ENGINEER, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 





GAS-HOLDERS 


OF ANY MAGNITUDE, 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Retorts, Hydraulic Mains, 
| and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas, furnished with despatch, Plans 
and Specifications prepared, and Proposals given 
for the necessary Plans for Lighting Cities, 
Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories, 


} 


| 
| 


| 
| 





B.S. BENSON 


No, 112 BROADWAY, N. Y., ROOM 1 


& SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


And Fittings for Gas & Water Mains, &c. 


12% feet. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
49th STREET, 


FACULTY: 
F, A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President. 
| 'l’. EALESTON, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
| FRANCIS L, VINTON, E.M., Mining Engineer, 
| C. F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry, 
JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. 
| CHARLES A, JOY, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
| WILLIAM QG, PECK, LL.D., Mechanics, 
JOHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics, 
| OGDEN N, ROOD, A.M., Physics. 
| JOHN S. NEWBERRY, M.D., Geology and Palaeontology. 
| The plan of this School embraces a three years’ course for 
| the degree of Engineer of Mines, or Bachelor of Philosophy. 
For admission, candidates for a degree must pass an ex- 
| amination in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and plain trigo- 
|nometry. Persons not candidates for degrees are admitted 
| Without examination, and may pursue any or all of the sub- 
jects taught. 
| ply to 


252-1y 


EAST NEW YORK. 





DR. C. F. CHANDLER, 
Dean of the Faculty. 





THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coai Company, 
Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 
Company’s Office, No, 52 8S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
C, OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y. 





Cuas. W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- | 


| ing, 111 Broadway. 

| SINCLAIR & AGNEW, Agents, Alexandria, Va. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 

| market prices, 

| It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 Ibs. of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 

| of coke of good quality. 

| It has been for many years very extensively used by various 

| Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 

| the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 


| panies of New York; the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas Light | 


| 


All sizes from 3 to 30 inches, cast vertically, in lengths of | 


For further information and for catalogue, ap- | 


PLYMOUTH 
IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Cast Iron Gas and 


Water Pipe, 


PROM 'PWO INCHES ‘TO SIX FEET DIAMETER 


HENRY G. NICHOLS, 
SELLING AGENT. 
I4 PLATT STREET, N.Y. 


LUDpDLow 
Valve Manufacturing Co. 
OFFICE 193 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 


Make Valves—Double and Single Gate— inch to 36 inch, 
for Water, Gas and Steani. 


291 Gin 


** CINCINNATI, March, 1870. 
“T would say that if any certificate 
or afidavit is desired in relation to the 
superior character of the Ludlow Valve 
above others that I have seen, the same 
will be cheerfally given. I think, how 
ever, that the Valve proves for itself. 
* JOSEPH MAYER, 
“Superintendent Water Works. 


‘DAYTON, OHIO, June 27, 1870. 
“T have to say that we find them al- 
ways in order—operating easily unde 
all degrees of pressure. In a words 





| they have given perfect satisfaction in every particular. 


‘GEORGE LEHMAN, 
“Chairman Water Works Committee,’ 


“CANTON, OHIO, June 27, 1870. 
| * We are now using and have been, since the commence- 
|; ment of onr works, your valves, and they are proving en- 
| tirely satisfactory. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* JOHN S. SHORB, 

| ‘Superintendent Water Works.” 

| anlage 

} ‘* PEORIA WATER WORKS, July 1870. 
““With pleasure I can testify to their superiority. The 

action has been perfect’ under all degrees of pressure, a 

} have given perfect satisfaction, 

| “S. A, KINSEY, Ex, Sup’t. 

* JOHN J. STMIGRR, Suht 


** BROOKLYN GAS LJGHT _OMPANY 
} ‘“*] take great pleasure in saying thatfthey give perfect 
| tisfaction—opening easily and quickly, and requiring no eff 
to start them; even after they have been closed for month 
“A, F. HAVENS, Engineer. 


} ** OFFICE OF PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS, 14th June, 1870, 
“Tam pleased to state that the lot of large Gas Valves 

bought from you (Hart & Buck), as agents of the Ludlow 

Manufacturing Co., have given me perfect satisfaction. ‘The 

| double gate water valve, bought for a special purpose, also 

| works admirably. We want no better vaives. The Indicator 

on your valves is a great improvement over the old style. 
| “THOS, R. BROWN, Engineer.” 


MURRAY & BAKER, 
Builders, 


And Contractors forthe Erection of 
Gas Works, 


| Practieal 


Fs ccaasciiniaitan OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 
TION OF COAL GAS, 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 


| 
| 
| @@~ WORKS AT THE RAILWAY DEPorTs, 
| 
| 


| We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “The Im- 
| mersed Multitubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and 
| Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single 
| Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slate, 
| Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, 
} Wrought Iron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought 
| Work of every description for Gas-Works, 
| As Mr. Murray is a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish 
| plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait 
personally upon parties contemplating the construction of 
| new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones, 
The most satisfactory references can be given, if required, 


chase. My Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- | Companies of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- | of the experience and commercial fairness which character- 


tically. 
N. B.—Pipe from 3-inch and upwards, cast in 12-ft. lengths. 
@@SEND FOR GIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST, gg 


pany of Baltimore, Md., and and Providence Gas Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 

The best dry coals shipped, and the promptest attention 
given to orders, 224-1y, 


izes our dealings. 

We would respectfully invite Western men to call and see 
our patterns and works here, MURRAY & BAKER, 
, 198-ly Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
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THE AMERICAN METER COMPANY. 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New-York. 


SAMUEL DOWN, Parusipent. HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice-Presipent, THOMAS J. EARLE, Sxcrzrary. 
TRusTERS : 
SAMUEL DOWN WILLIAM HOPPER, R. H. GRATZ, HENRY CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 
THOMAS C. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia, 


This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE INDICATORS AND 
REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and all articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 
The combination ot Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy 


and excellence of Workmanship. Orders addressed : : ey 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 
West Twenty-Second Street, New York. Arch and Twenty-Second Streets, Philadelphia, 321 Washington Street, Boston, will meet with prompt attention, 





- BALTIMORE RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 


a_i 0 00088 0 0 OE O OO 


GEO. C. HICKS & CoO. 


CLAY RETORTS FOR GAS WORKS AND 
SUGAR REFINERIES. 








TILES AND BLOCKS OF ALL KINDS. 
FIRE BRICK. 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND 
ALL KINDS OF FIRE CLAY MATERIALSS 
* The Only XX Fire Brick. 


= bk" RETORTS OF THE VARIOUS SIZE; 
—=—_- = § KEPT ON HAND. i 
E 


— — —— 
Vitrified Steam Pressed Drain and ewer Pipe. 

EARAIS & BROTH E} 
PRACTICAL GAS WETBR WANVPACTURERS, 


,YW 


Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 

















To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 

From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a ad of 20 years) and from our personal supervision of all 

Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


J. Wesley Harris, Washington Harris, Wm. Wallace Goodwin. 





GAS PURIFICATION. | C. CEFRORER, B. 8S, BENSON. 


St. John and Cartwright’s Gas BURNERS, —ieemmnae 
NEW IRON COMPOSITION GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS, 


Has purified, per bushel, on a single test, 10,000 feet of West- 


moreland Gas. With revivification lasts indefinitely. Sur- FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS. ETC., Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings, 









passes in POWER and ECONOMY all known materials. Saves No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

largely in FIRST COST, SPACE, LABOR, SUPERINTEND- | — eee Pi Bb PP EES Nt AND 

ENCE, and all current expenses, Will purify easily sulphu- RILEY A. BRICK & CO ° 

rous gas, wholly unmanageable by lime. Takes out all the am- aia ee . ~ Cas and Water Mains. 
monia, Now operating in the following Gas Works: Harlempf MANUFACTURERS OF 


a Ai ro All sizes from 3 to 30 inch cast vertically in 1234 feet lengths 
New York (2ist street); Port Morris; Hunter's Point; East ST oO 
New York; Worcester, Lynn and Cambridge, Mass.; Lewis- CA iR Ni PIPES, Office & Factory 52 East Monument St, 
ton, Maine; St, Albans, Vt.; Pawtucket, R.I.; Meriden, Ct., 4 BALTIMORE, MD. 
and being introduced in many other places. FOR WATER AND GAS, : F 

A ye Fe ee One bushel for each square foot ak. 
of Purifier sufficient. ights to use for life of Patents, for 
daily makes of gas in thousands; under 25,000 $200; under as FILE FOR NEWSPA PERS ETC. 
£0,000, $400 ; under 100,000, $500 ; $250 additional for each addi- ’ 








tional B0,000 per day. GAS WORKS & MACHINERY CASTINGS 
‘or further information and instructions, apply to sTTRaG PPe Nr — CE RY 
ST. JOHN & CARTWRIGHT, OF EVERY DELCRIPTION, G UBSCRIBERS DESIRING TO PRESERVE THE AMERI- 
2ist Street and Avenue A, New York Gas Works. can Gas LIGHT JOURNAL AND CHEMICAL REPERTORY, can 
e2” Immediate arrangements are urged, as the demand for No. 89 White Street, New York cure @ very nes 2 se » ‘ov 
he pre composition is increasing so rapidly that delays . procure a very neat and desirable File or Cover at this office. 
may Oocur, ; : Rinzy A. Bricg. Jas L. RoBERTSON. } Price $1, postage prepaid 
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R. D. WOOD & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPES, 
Matthews Patent Hydrants, 


Lamp Posts, Etc. 





For the accommodation of parties who may want smal! lots 
Pipe for immediate delivery, we have established a yaid in 
New York City. 

We have on hand here several thousand feet of small Pipe, 


from whieh we can ship orders readily to any part of the 
country. 


R. PAINE, Selling Agent, 
No. 173 Broadway, New York, 
SECOND FLOOR. 


GLOUCESTER IRON WORKS. 


GLOUCESTER CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Davip 8. BROWN, Pres’t. 
BENJ. CHEW, Treas. 


3-tf 





JAMES P. MICHELLON, Sec’y. 
WILLIAM SEXTON, Sup’t. 


OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 6 North Seventh St., (west side.) 


om Q Qa 
CAST IRON GAS AND WATER PIPE 
PIPE CAST VERTICAL, 
14 to 48 inches diameter. 


Cast Iron Flange Heating 
and Steam Pipe. 


STOP VALVES FOR WATER OR 
GAS, ALL SIZES. 


Fire Hydrants, 
GAS HOLDERS, 
TELESCOPIC OR SINGLE. 


&# Castings and Wrought Iron Work of all kinds for Ga, 


§. FULTON & CO., 


PLYMOUTH IRON WORKS, 
CONSHOCKEN, PA., 
Manufacturers of 
PIG IRON & CAST IRON GAS & WATER 
PIPES. 


Also, Heay and Light Castings of every description. 
412 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SAMUEL FULTON, THEO. TREWENDT 








AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE & ARTS, 


Founpep By Pror. SmLimMan In 1818, 
And now numbering 100 volumes, in two Series of 50 vols. each. 





Editors and Proprietors; Profs. Silliman and Dana. 

Associate Editors: Profs. Gray and Gibbs of Cambridge, and 
Newton, Johnson, Brush and Verrill of Yale. 

Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mineralogy, Natu- 
ral History, Astronomy, Meteorology, etc. 

A Third Series in MONTHLY numbers, making two vol- 
umes @ year of about 450 pages each, from January, 1871. 
Subscription price $6.00 a year, or 50 cents a number, 

A few complete sets on sale of the first and second series, 

Address, SILLIMAN & DANA, 


- NORTHWESTERN 
GAS AND WATER PIPE COMPANY. 





WORKS, AT BAY 


SECTION 





Above is a cut of the 


Gas conducting Main in use, 





DENNIS LONG & CO., 


Union Pipe Works, 
Louisville Pipe Foundry, 


AND 
Union Foundry and Machine Shops, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





MANUFACTURE 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe, 
All Pipe cast vertically in dry sand. 


2 inch Pipes in 8 feetlengths. 3 inch to 60 inch cast n12 
feet lengths. 


RETORTS AND MOUTH PIECES, LAMP POSTS, CON- 
DENSING PIPE, HYDRAULIC MAINS, PURI- 
FIERS, DRIPS, ELBOWS, T’S, CROSSES, 
SLEEVES, VALVES, &c., &c. 


GAS-HOLDERS. 
And every description ef werk necessary for Gas or Water 





Mew Haven, Ct. 


Companies, 





OF 





sae” Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Price List. 


00 


CITY, MICHIGAN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 646 WABASH AVENUE. 


GAS PIPE. 





Fia. 2. Fia. 3. 
A—Cylinder of Wood. B-Band of Iron. C—Coating of Hydraulic or Asphaltum Cement. 
Fia. 2.—Thimble for Connection. Fia. 3:-—Horizontal Section and Connection. 


“WYCKOFF PATENT IMPERISHABLE GAS PIPE,” 


manufactured by the NoRTHWESTERN Gas AND WaTER Pipr Company. 


This Pipe is made of White Pine, one inch to sixteen inches bore, in sections eight feet long, 
rounded in a lathe, coated inside and out with Asphaltum, connected with a tenon, or soeket, and 
a thimble joint, perfectly air and water tight, being driven together with cement furnished by the 
Company. When laid its cost is about one half that of Iron Pipe, and is unqursTionaBLy the best 


242-ly 


eee ssneSeEaTLEREOSRSNS 


JESSE W STARR & SONS, 


Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


Wrought Iron Roof Frames, 


For Retort and other houses. Retorts and all castings re- 
quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS, 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure, PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacity, 


Wrought Iron Lime Sieves, 


for Purifiers, Station Meters of all sizes, 


GAS HCLDERS, 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE, 
With cast iron guide and suspension frames. GAS GOV- 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 1% to 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER orGAS, Street Main n- 
nections, such a8 BRANCHES, BENDS, Drips, STEVES, etc. 
STOP VALVES, from 3 to 30 inches, for both Water ana 
Gas, 


Wrought Iron Work. 


All the Smith and Sheet Iron work required in and about 
Gas Works. 226-tf 
JESSE W. STARR, BENJ. F, ARCemE 





BENJ, A, STARR, 
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Ma Clay Retort Works, St- Dawid 





PHILIP NEUKUMET, 


(SUCCESSOR TO JOHN NEUKU MET), 


Manufacturer of Fire Bricks, Tiles, Cas and Sugar House Retorts. 


BS” Plans of Settings for Benches of Threes, Fives, and Sixes furnished, free of charge, upon application. 


WILSON & GARDNER. 


Works, Lockport, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 


Office, 96: Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rooms 1 and 2. 


MANUFACTURERS OF . 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, TIL®. Etc. 


FROM CLAY, SAME SPECIES, AND EQUAL TO 


BEST BELGIAN. 


Ba ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. IMPROVED WORKING PLANS OF THREES AND FIVES UPON APPLICATION, 


REFEREN CE S: 
Cas Works Northwest, West, and South. 


NEW YORK | “MANHATTAN 
FIRE BRICK AND CLAY FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
Retort Works, Retort Works, 


MAURER & WEBER, 
(Of the late firm of B. Kreischer & Co.,) 


Be” Established in 1845. @9 
(Branch works at Kreischerville, Staten Island.) | 


PROPRIETORS, 
> 4 >. sg* he ed » ‘ , 
B. KREISCHER & SON, Office and Works, 15th Street, Avenue C- 
OFFICE, Manufactures of 


58 Goeerck Street, cor. Delancy, N. ¥. FIRE BRICK AND LILES 
GAS RETORTS, TILES & FIRE BRICK , 


Of all shapes and sizes, 
Of all shapes and sizes, pe 


i FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. t®™~ Articles of every description made to order at short 


Articles of every description made to order at the | BOtce. : (135+ 
necednnieil: HY. MAURER, ADAM WEBER. 


424 _ Sleeve a ee HER & SON. LACLEDE FIRE BRICK 


CRAHAM ITE, JERSEY CITY AND | 
OR GAS METER WORKS. Clay Retort Works, 
RITCHIE MINERAL. | io rewsee Ye wn 


| 
The yield of this Asphalt is nearly double, and the Candle R : M ’ P 0 TT E R & C 0 ey Laclede Fire Brick Manufactnring Co. 


Power more than doubie the product of Gas Coais, and it is 














extensively used by great and small companies, chiefly as an MANUFACTURERS OF Office, 901 Pine Street. Warehouse, 1007 N. Levee, St. Louis 
enricher and stimulant,in the proportion of five per cent. se ae 2 : Sn ae : 
Yield 15,000 to 16,000 feet per gross ton. Illuminating power (CONSUMERS GAS METERS, WET AND DRY. | NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 


30 to 32 candles. One bushel of lime purifies 6000 feet. Coke 
very strong. Itisincapable of spontaneous combustion or * . ; . < 
caking in the heap, and is used by simple addition tothe , Station Meters, Center Seals, Gover- 


FODELL’S 
charge. . 4 
We sell at figures which allow a much larger profit to the nors, Pressure Registers, System of Bookkeeping 


purchaser, with better light than any standard coal. 

No gas material is at once so safe and so cheap. OurAs-| AND ALL KINDS OF PRESSURE GAUGBS. FOR GAS COMPANIES. 
phalt is used inthe manufacture of Varnish, Roofing, Ship Prive $5, which should be sent either in:Check, P, O. Order, - 
Paint, Tiles, Pavements, Water Proof Paper, Cloth, and for Erperimental Meters and St lard T; G or Registered Letter. 2 
all purposes where a coating is required that is unaffected by A PEMUMentas Meters and standard Lest Gas rlders, Blank Books, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
Water, Gasses, Alkalies, or Acids, . . tem, will be supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P. 

The Ritchie Mineral Resin and Oil Co, ¢”” And all apparatus in use at the Gas Works gg FODELL, Philadelphia, or 
252 ° Ne 27 South Charles St., Baltimore, Md, ee ae, CALLERS S OS. 


i4 Morris St.. Jersey City, N. J. (ly Office GaS-LIGHT JOURNA‘, 42 Pine St., N.Y. 
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SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


The Mackenzie Patent Gas Exhauster 


And Patent Compensator. 





They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubjc feet of gas pet hour; will increase the production and {illuminating 
power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of ths retorts, either clay oriron, The Compensator obviates entirely 
the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its 
operation. 

_ We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 


MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING FURNACE. 


The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably bailt, and can be driven with one-third the power required to drive the 


equired by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent fuel. Address 


G. G. PORTER, President. 
JAMES M. SAYRE, Treasurer. 


CHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. OFFick, 9% LIBERTY STREET, New York. 








| 


GRAHAM™’S 
Patent Anti-Freezing 
LAMP POST. 


THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND 
MOST DURABLE 





HAM 


a 
| \Bd) POST EVER OF- 
See fd 
: FERED TO THE 
PUBLIO.. 


WoosTER, On10 
Jan. 24, 1871. 
J. W. GRAHAM, 

Dear Sir: Yours of 
the 14th Inst at hand. 
In reply I would say 
that we have tested the 
six anti-freezing Lamp 
Posts purchased from 
you, apd find them to 
be all as you represent- 
ed. Whilst nearly a 
dozen of our sixty-five 
Posts were frozen down 
last month and first of 
this not one of yours 
was affected by the 
heavy frost. What can 
you sell them at? 

Yours traly, 
: Lucas FLATTERY 
wll Sec’y Wooster Gas- 
Light Co. 





Address.the Patentee, 
J. W. GRAHAM, 





| 250-9t Chillicothe, Ohio. — 
AGENCY FOR 
GIBSON’S IMPROVEMENT 
IN THE 








| 
| 
| 


rdinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 to 20 tons per honr, will save one quarter of the time 





receipt of ten cents in postage stamps, 


Manufacture of Coal Gas, 


41 PINE STREET, ROOM 1. 


The undersigned having been appointed Special Agent for 
the introduction of Grpson’s Substitute for Dip-Pipes in the 
Manufacture of Coal] Gas, respectfully presents for the ccn 
sideration of Gas-Light Companies the Circulars and Pam- 
phlet issued by the American Coal Gas-Light Imp. Co., de- 
scriptive of the value of Grpson’s Improvement, and the mcede 
by which Gas-Light Companies can satisfy themselves of its 
usefulness, without trouble or expense, at their own works. 

Orders for fitting up Valves of any desired form or patent, 
subject to the generality of the Gibson claim, and also for SUPPLIES 
and MATERIALS Of every description required forthe use of Gas 
Light Companies promptly attended to by 

W. H. GRENELLE, Special Agent. 

REFERENCE.—RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Esq., late Vice 

President MANHATTAN GAS-LIGHT COMPANY. 





WORKS UPON GAS. 


OWDITCH.—THE ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUA- 
TION, Purification, and Use of Coal Gas, with illustra- 
tions, 8vo. cloth. Price, $4.50 

THE GAS MANAGER’S HAND BOOK; consisting of 
Tables, Rules, and Useful Information for Gas Engineers. 
Managers, and others engaged in the Manufacture and 
Distribution of CoalGas. By Thomas Newbigging; 8vo. 
cloth. $3.75. 

BOWER—Gas Engineer’s Book of Reference, illustrated, 
4to. Price, 7T5c. 

CLEGG—Treatise on the Manufacture of Coal Gas, 5th edt 
tion, enlarged, 4to, cloth. Price, $10.50, 

“OLBURN—The Gas Works of London, 12mo, boards. 
Price, 60 cents. 

3AS CONSUMERS’ GUIDE—A Hand Book of Instruction 
on the proper a and economical use of gas, 
etc., etc. 12mo., cloth. Price, $1.00. 

HUGHES—Gas Works and Manufacturing Coal Gas, 12mo. 
Price, $1.20. 

MASON—The Gasfitter’s Guide, paper. Price, 50 cents. 

D’HURCOURT—De l'Eclairage du Gas, Par E. R. Hur” 
court, 8d edition. Paris, 1868; Svo. and plates, $6.00. 

RICHARD—Gas Consumer’s Guide, 12m0. Price, 50 cents. 

SWEET—Special Report on Coal, showing its Distribution, 
Classification, and Cost, delivered over different routes to 
various points in the State of New York, and the cipal 
cities on the Atlantic Coast. By 8. H. Sweet, with Geo- 
logical Maps. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $3. 

SUGG—Gas Manipulation, with a description of the v rious 
Instruments and Apparatus enpores in the Analysis of 
Coal and Coal Gas, 8vo., cloth. Scarce 

WILKINS—How to Manage Gas; 24mo., paper, Price, 25c. 

SCHILLING—Traite d’Eclairage par le Gaz. Price, $92. 

For sale by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street and 37 Warren Street 
(Upstairs). 
cr Our new and revised Catalogue of American and 
Foreign Scientific Books, 80 p. 8vo., sent to any address, on 
383 
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MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


Corner Fifth and Tasker Streets, Philadelphia, and No. 15 Gold Street, New York. 
Established 1821. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, Jz., STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


FOR GAS WORKS MACHINERY, ADDRESS CORNER FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Manufacturers and Builders of Gas Works, &., cf all Descriptions, of the Most. Approved Plans. 


WROUGHT IROWV ROOF FRAMES.—For Slate, or Corrugated Iron Coverings, with Cast Iron Cornice Gutter. Iron 
1 Doors and Frames, Wrought Iron Pivot Blinds, Windows and all kinds of Castings and Smith Work for Buildings. 


BENCH CASTINGS.—Retorts, and all Castings and Wrought Iron Work oe cae for Setting them on the Latest Plan. 
Tar Gates, Wrought Iron Stand Pipes, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars, Coal and Coke Wagons, and Stokers’ Tools. 


EXHAUSTERS,.— Exhausters and Compensators, By-Passes to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 Cubic feet of Gas per hour, with 
Engines, Governors, Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


SCRUBBERS.—Single or Multitubular Scrubbers, with Self-Acting Pumps for Ammonia Water. 
WASHERS.—Cataract and Single and Multitubular Spray Washers. 
CONDENSERS.—Single and Multitubular Air and Water Condensers. 


PURIFIERS.—Fcr Purifying from 1,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet capacity daily, with either wet or dry Lime, or Oxide of 
Iron, and with either Ash Riveted or Wrought or Cast Iron Lime horse 


CABRRIAGES.— Movable Eifting Carriages for Purifiers, arranged either for Floor or Overhead Use. 
METERS.—Sgquare and Round Meters of any capacity. 
GAS-HOLDERS.—Single Lift and Telescopic Gas-holders, with Cast or Wrought Iron Suspension Frames. 


GAS GOVERNORS.—Station Governors, with as | and Indicating Columns for Inlet and Outlet Pipes, also Dry 
Governors with Flexible Diaphragms for Underground Pipes. 


STOP VALVES.—Double Faced Stop Valves for Gas or Water, from three inches to forty-eight inches diameter. These 
Valves are proved on both sides, with a heavy Water Pressure, Flange and Bell Pipes, Fittings and Drips of all de- 
_—— Steam Boilers and Hot Water Apparatus for Heating Building, and Gas Holder Tanks. Lamp Posts and 

terns. 

Best quality American Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes. Wrought Iron Tubes from one-eighth of an inch to ten inches diam., 
with all kinds of Fittings, Valves and Cocks, Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools, and all articles connected with the manu- 
facture of Gas, Steam or Water. 

Sole Manufacturers of P. Munzinarr’s Patent Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Adjustable Hydraulic Main Stand, Wooden 
Lime Trays, Stand and Straddle Pipes, and Multitubular Water Condenser. 


Mr. P. MUNZINGER, Gas Engineer, has been connected with our Establishment as Engineer, and Designer and in 
charge of the Gas Works Department, for the past fifteen years. 

Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished for Lighting up Towns, Cities, Factories, and Public Buildings, etc., etc., 
with Gas from Coal, Rosin, or Wood. 


We would refer to the Gas Machinery erected by us, and in operation, at the following places. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Metropolitan Works, N. Y. City. | Detroit, Mich. 

Williamsport, Pa. Binghamton, N. Y. La Porte, Ind. 

Altoona, Pa. R NY "$e * 

Willkes Barre, Pa. come, N.Y. wrence, Kansas. 

Honesdale, Pa. Utica, N Y. Salem, Oregon. 

Harrisburgh, Pa. Port Jervis, N. Y. Port-au-Prince, Cal. 

— Pa, P Elmira, N. Y. San Jose, Cal, 

eerste a Niagra Falls, N, Y. Stockton, Cal. 

Lancaster, Pa. Flatbush, N. Y. Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet, 
Lock Haven, Pa. Westchester, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 

y nara aag Pa. Batavia, N. Y. Hagerstown, Md. 
i . Fredonia, N. Y. People’s Works, Baltimore, Md. 
Uniontown, Pa. Columbus, Ohio. Elkton, Ind. 

Washington, Pa. Mansfield, Ohio. Milledgeville, Ga. 

Hudson City, N. J. People's Works, Cleveland, Ohio. Augusta, Ga. 

New Brunswick, N. J. Newark, Ohio. New Orleans, La. 

Salem, N. J. Salem, Ohio. Shreveport, La. 

Newark, N. J. Wooster, Ohio. Louisiana Ice Manufacturing Co. 
Freehold, N. J. People’s Works, Chi , Til. Nashville, Tenn. 

Englewood, N. J. Chicago Gus-Light and Coke Co., Ill. | Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Jersey City, N. J. Jacksonville, Il. Jackson, Miss. - 

Elizabeth. N. J. Peoria, lll. Houston, Texas. 

Camden, N. J. National Asylum for Discharged Volunteer Galveston, Texas. 

Flemington, N. J. Soldiers, Milwaukee, Wis. And a number of others. 





(Be See page for Index to Advertisements, 
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